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“Better than a barrel of 
Sermons.” — Washington Star. 


KEEPING 
LIZZIE 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


ppnere is profound philosophy with its glancing 
humor.’ —Chicago Evening Post. 


““Nine-tenths of the world will like it.”’ 
—The Bellman, Minneapolis. 


‘Its philosophy is sound and often very amusing.”’ 


—The Churchman. 


“Irving Bacheller never wrote a jollier or a truer 
story than the shrewd commentary on human nature 
and American life called ‘Keeping Up With Lizzie.’”’ 

—Detroit Journal. 
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Lizzies are everywhere, but there is only one Socrates 

| Potter, and he is in this book—a keen, good-natured, 

os witty, honest country lawyer and, by far, the most 

| unique figure in recent fiction. It is he who really 
gives us for the first time new light on women. 


This, chiefly, but he also presents his view of the 
men and the boys and the cost of living in America. 
The book is one of the funniest romances anybody has 


seen in many a day. 


Illustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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EDISON: 


His Life and Inventions 
By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests 


and 


THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


Ex-President o fi the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Secretary of 
the National Electric Light Association 
“Like all good biography, it is intensely interesting history, 
° vitalized by the personality of this master workman, whose 
useful life has been synchronous with electricity’s practical 
development and for much of which he has been the prime 
mover.” —Yournal of Electricity, San Francisco. 


“A wonderful book about a wonderful man. Let every 
reader of this magazine get it and ‘study it for the lessons 
of energy, patience, perseverance, and faith in oneself 
which it —T he Electrician Mechanic, Boston. 


The book is practically a history of electricity for 


Endorsed by Technical Author- 
ities of Highest Standing in the 
Electrical World. 


“The story of Edison’s work with the telephone, phono- 
graph, incandescent lamp, three-wire system, electric rail- 
way, magnetic ore separator, cement kiln, motion pictures, 
and storage battery, is told in a very interesting way and 
corrects many current erroneous opinions.” —Engineering 


Ricord. Chicago. 


“ Particularly valuable and interesting is the story of the 
early days of the electric-lighting industry. ... The volumes 
are especially well worth the reading of engineering students 
and they should find a place in every college library.”— 
Engineering News. 

“The technical descriptions of specific inventions has 
been carried further in a series of appendices based on 
Fdison’s patents in each field or group of inventions.”— 


Electrical World. 


Much of the narrative is in Edison’s own lIan- 


the last fifty years. It contains, among other new —— guage. Rarely has a life-story been told so sim- 
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material, a complete list of the Edison patents. EDISON IN 1S LAmoratory | Ply and graphically—never of a life so important. | 
“The history of the phonograph, which is always referred to as Mr. “This is more than a mere biography; much 1 more. It comes near 
Edison’s pet invention and his hobby, is given in detail. The progres- being a history of the electrical industry. But — 
sive steps by which this wonderful device has been brought to its present it is history, however, and ig ad written 
stage of perfection i is related in a most en- _ in a mostenter- | ; 


tertaining and instructive way. To Th taining style.... 
: ere is a long and full technical Appendix, tft 
is mistakes 


lking - h de, he deal 
the ta king -mac ine trade, to the dealer describing in detail the work Edison has done. el Oeil 


in musical instrunents, as well as to the Thie in ; . k 
lover of science in all its forms, perhaps is in itself is a long-needed book. idiosyncrasies 


no part of the two large volumes which | are set forth 
comprise the work is more interesting than ‘the section which tells, in with skilful fidelity by the biographers; the 
Edison’s own words, the story of the phonograph.”—Music Trade pictures they draw make it an artistic suc- 
Review, New York. cess.” —Engineering News, N.Y. 
With Many Portraits and Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs. Two Volumes, Crown 8v0, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 
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Comment 


Local Option in Choosing Senators 
Ture Bridgeport Slandard voices the sentiments 
ef quite a few other public Journals when it says: 


We believe considerably in “ local option” and we 
co “not contine that, as is usually the case, to the sale 
of spirituous liquors. but would broaden it to other 
matters. in the deciding of which local or sectional 
conditions have a proper hearing. The election of 
lnited States Senators. for instance, is going to be 
maade a popular, or more popular, matter. That is 
coming. beyond doubt, and the way in which it is to 
come is a matter of considerable moment. We wouid 


join Harrer’s WEEKLY in this business and propose 


that the States should be left to choose their Senators 
as they. individually think best. That is. if Texas 
wants to continue the present legislative method, let 
her do so. and if Maine prefers to do the electing on 
the general State ticket, by the people, let her have 
her way. duly and legally established through legisla- 
tive action. That is “local option” applied to the 
Senatorship, and we cannot see that it is not entirely 
fair and just. 

Nor can anybedy else demonstrate that it is not 
a fair, just, and eminently sound solution of the 
difficulty. We expect to see the proposal advanced 
in the regular session of Congress beginning in 
December. 


To Jail with Them 

Commenting upon the action brought by the 
Attorney-General to dissolve an unimportant con- 
corn «Known as the Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the Boston Transcript rises to remark: 

We grieve to hear of the New York proceedings, not 
<0 much beeause we fear that they may eheck the 
international gaiety of Mr. McCivre or the soberer 
<pirits of Colonel Grorar HArvey, Mr. Ripoeway. and 
Mr. but because we are constrained to 
<uspect that these and other valued friends have been 
engaging in the devilish deeds which they and we have 
frequently deplored. Perhaps they will undertake to 
defend themselves by saving that if one magazine was 
oifered “in combination,” at a bargain price, the maga- 
vine next door would attract few subscribers, maga- 
vines in general being very much alike, except for the 
pictures on the covers; and of course, since the public 
tendency to loqk for cut rates would affect one maga- 
vine to-day and another to-morrow, the natural thing 
to do, on the part of the business managers, would be 
to talk over the situation and agree not to cut rates. 
this. it is affirmed, is what the gentlemen have actu- 
ally done. And the scheme appears to have worked 
beautifully until an agent who took some subscriptions 
discovered that he could not, as heretofore, keep most 
of the money himself, and then, giving way to righteous 
inudignation, decided to bust the thing up. 


For ourselves, we return thanks for the sym- 
pathy so graciously proffered. But facts is facts 
and guilt is personal. If the publishers referred 
to have transgressed the law of the land, jail is 
the place for them—and the sooner the better, even 
though their ineareeration should involve an act 
in restraint of trade. At ninety-cight in the shade 
a nice cool jail was never like this, anyway. 


David and the Judge 

When Judge Gary came out for the Golden 
he refrain purposely from endorsing 
David Ilarum’s supplementary admonition, “ But 
do it first 


““Governor Dix Has Done Well” 

Governor Dix has done well to veto the bill to ex- 
tend duck-shooting on Long Island from January 10th 
io February Ist.—NSpringfield Republican. 

Thanks!+ L is a good office to eall attention to 
anything that Governer Dix does well. He gets 
Ml the discredit that is coming to him, but misses, 
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we think, part of his deserts in the matter of 
commendation. From the same dispassionate out- 
side source that furnishes the above we gather 
the remark that “ Governor Dix, as the result of 
his obvious bargaining with Mr. Murpeuy, will 
secure a certain amount of excellent legislation.” 
It seems to be implied that what Governor Drx is 
after \is excellent legislation, and that bargaining 
with Mr. Murpiy is the condition precedent to 
getting it. It is an unfortunate preliminary, but 
not unanticipated, and the implication as to the 
Governor’s desires Goes him no more than justice. 
For our part, we never expected more of Gov- 
ernor Dix than that he should do his best, never 
were confident that his best would be good. enough 
to produce palatable figs from all New York 
Democratic thistles, and never have felt like rail- 
ing at him when it didn’t. He took the Governor- 
ship because the masters of the Rochester conven- 
tion could agree on no one else. We think he has 
tried to keep faith with all his nominators and 
backers and with the people of the State, and in so 
far as he has made a contradictory performance of 
it, it has been because the situation was a highly 
contradictory situation. Folks who thought they 
were voting for the superman when they voted 
for Dix may be disappointed in him, but were 
there any such voters? They thought, rather, we 
conceive, that they were voting for an upright 
and well-intentioned man, experienced more in 
business than in statecraft, who would do his 
hest. Tlis best, if it is to justify the good opinion 
of men who wish to see his administration suc- 
ceed, must include resolute resistance to spoils- 
men and a ready use of the veto on bad bills. 


As a Peak 

Representative B. RANpeELL administered 
fitting rebuke to Republican Congressmen last 
week for “hating” and “abusing” Brother 
Colonel Bryan. He had to cast his recollection 
back a long way to find a parallel, but the shade 
of our old friend Artstipes rose sturdily to the 
need. We quote with satisfaction: 


I know nothing like it since, in ancient times, 
ARISTIDES was banished from Athens by a popular 
vote. His ability and probity stood pre-eminent. He 
was called “the Just.” But he was see wr If the 
protectionists and grafters could have their way Mr. 
BrYAN would have to seek some foreign clime. 

Mr. Bryan is a devoted Democrat, he is a patriot, 
he is a Christian gentleman, and he stands high in the 
United States and in all the civilized world. Why any 
man should speak slightingly of him I do not know, 
and I cannot understand why gentlemen on that side 
should refer to him with unfriendly slurs. I suppose 
that is the price men have to pay for greatness. As 
BYRON expressed it: 


“He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and 
snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below.” 


But, Mr, Chairman, in the future vicissitudes of 
this nation, in the calm and in the storm, when reason 
rules or passion sways, this same man Bryan will, in 
all the days to come, stand as a tower of Democratic 
strength, an impersonation of civic righteousness. 


“ Like some tall cliff that lifts ita awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round his breast the rolling clouds are 

spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on his head.” 


It is a pretty and thrilling picture. But, seri- 
ously, Brother Colonel Bryan ought to wear a hat. 
The eternal sunshine is increasing the circum- 
ference of that bald spot beyond the limits of 
pulchritudinous requirements. However, it must 
be nice about now to be a peak wrapped in clouds 
of snow and we cannot blame Representative 
t{ANDELL for celebrating. 


Playing Hookey 

The President took eight Senators—four Demo- 
crats and four Republicans—yachting on the May- 
fiower last week, but was never out of reach. 
Secretary HiLutes wirelessed tou somebody in Wash- 
ington Sunday the following valuable information: 

Mayflower party was kept in touch with Senate by 
wireless. Senators gratified at progress made toward 


vote on reciprocity. Party sat on deck in moonlight 
until long after midnight. A brisk breeze blowing. 


It must have been fine. To the eye of the im- 
agination appears the figure of Senator Roor, 
standing high up on the poop-deck, leading the 
uproarious applause over progress in Washington, 
a part of which the tenants heard, but no part of 
which they were. Back to the mines, gentlemen! 


President Vail’s Business-like Proposals 

President Vau. of the big telephone company, 
und incidentally of the Western Union, continues 
to preach State regulation of public utilities as 


the solution of corporate difficulties. “ Such con- 
trol or regulation,” he declares, flatly, “can and 
should stop all abuses of capitalization, of extor- 
tion, or of overcharges and of unreasonable di- 
vision of profits.” He continues: 

It is largely the abuse by professional speculative 
promoters and swindling security-venders, mostly on 
“a comparatively small scale, not in any way associated 
or connected with the general business organizations 
or systems, that has been the cause of most of the 
popular odium surrounding the necessary machinery 
of business. 

It is conceded that as a rule private management is 
better, more economical, and more efficient than public 
management, and much more advanced and enterpris- 
ing. The economical margin between public and 
private management has been shown by experience to 
be more than sufficient to secure the best private 
administration. 

When through a wise and judicious State control 
and regulation all the advantages without any of the 
disadvantages of State ownership are secured, State 
ownership is doomed. 

State control of. publie utilities should not prevent 
progress, should be sufficiently unrestricting to en- 
courage the introduction and demonstration of the 
value of any new or novel enterprise, and should allow 
suflicient reward for the initiative, enterprise, risk, and 
imagination of the adventurers behind such enterprises. 

It should discriminate between the useful adven- 
turers or promoters, pioneers in fact, and those pirates 
or sharks who on strength of other successes extrava- 
gantly capitalize undeveloped ideas and exchange thie 
worthless securities for the savings of deluded and 
credulous investors. Corporate control and restriction 
should always exist to a sufficient degree to prevent 
such speculative promoting and such stock-jobbing 
schemes, 

This is the soundest kind of sense. One can- 
not read and digest it without realizing that a big- 
minded, far-sighted man at the head of a great 
corporation may constitute an asset of as great 
value to the entire community as to the stock- 
holders whose interests he is bound to conserve. 
Having pioneered this growing movement among 
corporations, Mr. Vai is now apparently getting 
down to details. We hope he will keep his mind 
on the job and work out what he would regard 
2s a model statute for submission to the legislators 
of some State big enough to prefer expert judg- 
ment to mere yapping. The public, he may de- 
pend, will meet him half-way. 


Guam 

The papers.say that the army War College is 
considering plans made by Admiral Manan to 
make the island of Guam an impregnable base 
in the Pacific for the American fleet. It seems 
the Admiral says it can be done, and that, suf- 
ficiently fortified, Guam might defy the fleets of 
the world. The layman wonders what the fleets 
of the world would be wanting of Guam, but 
doubtless the Admiral knows. The island is 1,500 
miles away from near-by places like Manila, 3,300 
miles distant from more remote places like Hono- 
lulu, and proportionately distant from other places 
farther off. The idea of fortifying it seems comic, 
but probably is not if Admiral MAHAN recom- 
mends it. War itself is absurd, and to the phi- 
losophical observer navies seem ridiculous, but 
while navies continue to be a fact naval bases 
will doubtless continue to receive serious con- 
sideration. 


The Operation of the Panama Canal 

Perhaps we shall fortify Guam if Admiral 
Malan says we ought to, but another military 
man has broken into speech about a matter that 
for the moment is more pressing. “Last week’s 
Outlook had a piece representing the views of 
Colonel GoreTHats about the urgent need of prompt 
provision by Congress for the operation of the 
Panama Canal, the government of the zone, and 
the organization of a force, and the definite adop- 
tion of methods, to do a great business promptly 
with a plant which will represent an investment 
of $375,000,000 of the people’s money. Colonel 
GoeTHALs is for getting that money back. He 
thinks it can be done and does not want a minute 


wasted in beginning to do it. He says the canal 


will be ready to do business before we know it— 
in two.years or less. He wants Congress to make 
& rate at once for tonnage. Trade, he says, must 
know long beforehand what the rate is to be. He 
wants Congress to provide for one-man rule in the 
zone. He has 12,000 skilled American mechanics 
working now on the canal. He does not want 
all that force dispelled. He says half of it can 
be employed in operating the canal and in the 


business that will ensue if the canal is operated_ 


as it should be. He wants provision made to 
repair ships as they pass through, and for the sale 
of coal and provisions. He sees a great business 
to be done and wants the profits of it to come to 
the owners of the canal, and to that end he begs 
to have plans made without delay and so avoid the 
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loss of many millions of dollars that would merely 
result from procrastination. 

If there is an American who deserves the re- 
spectful attention of the American people and 
their Congress when he talks on his specialty it 


is Colonel GoeruaLs. In matters that concern the 
canal he has the floor. We believe the country 
will not only listen, but pay attention, to him. 


Hardly Worth While 

It is perfectly natural that the National Citi- 
zens’ Association, formed to advocate the ALprici 
plan of currency reform, should desire to eliminate 
the name of ALpricu from the enterprise and to 
minimize the great share which Avpricn has had 
in the work. It has been apprehended all along 
that the feeling against Atpricu, the maker of 
high tariffs, would be enough to set many people 
against any proposal of Atpricu, the monetary 
reformer. But the design of the association was 
at once heralded by the press of the whole country, 
and that made it look a little ridiculous. One 
couldn’t help being put in mind of Actor Bottom 
and. his elaborate precautions in introducing a 
stage lion among ladies: 

Nay, you must name his name, and half his face 
must be seen through the lion’s neck; and he himself 
must speak through, saying thus, or to the same de- 
fect—*“ Ladies “ Fair ladies—I would wish you” 
—or, “I would request you ”—or, “I would entreat 
you—not to fear, not to tremble; my life for yours. 
If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of 
my life. no, I am no such thing; I am a man as other 
men are”; and there indeed let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 


On the whole, Bottom’s policy strikes us as 
superior to the association’s. Let ALpricii—and 
let the association—protest that he is not now be- 
fore the public in his old character of the lion 
of high protection. Let them show his work, and 
expound it, in proof that this time his sole design 
is broadly patriotic. But let them not try to per- 
suade anybody at this late day that the work is 
not his. Everybody knows it is. To pretend the 
contrary would arouse more suspicions than it 
would dispel. Besides, the American people have 
some sense. 


Thz Recall of a Judge 


One Roy McCatten was tried for murder 
recently in the Seecnd Judicial District of 
Oregon. At the request of his attorneys, Judge 


Coke instructed the jury on certain points of 
law. McCatLten was acquitted. Whereupon a 
number of citizens and legal voters of the Second 
Judicial - District addressed a petition to the 
Secretary of State demanding the recall of Judge 
Coke, on the ground that in the trial of the 
McCa.Luen case he had “demonstrated his gross 
incompetency and unfairness by giving to the 
jury in said case, at the instance and request of 
the defendant’s attorneys, unfair and erroneous 
instructions as to the law, intended to bias the 
jury in favor of the defendant and secure an 
acquittal, and did so bias the jury and cause an 
acquittal, while at the same time he (the said 
Joun S. Coxe) failed and refused to give the 
jury fair and legal instructions which were asked 
by the prosecution, all of which contributed and 
brought about the defeat of the ends of justice.” 
The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker will now pass upon the legal points in- 
volved. Is such a fool law _ constitutional? 
Judge Coxe has a rare opportunity to render 
distinct public service by making a test, carrying 
the matter if need be to the highest court im the 
land. It is high time we had official judgment 
pronounced upon anarchy. ' 


A Real Distinction 

What has become of Henry WATTERSON ?—St. Louis 
Republican. 

What’s the matter with you? 
Courier-Journal. 


Can’t you read?— 


’Tain’t readin’, Marse Henry, it’s understandin’ 
that’s lacking. 


The Amended Fourth 

Our new fireless Fourth was a considerable suc- 
cess in alleviating noise and diminishing pain and 
sudden death. Figures printed in the papers of 
July 5th showed 24 persons killed and 881 injured 
as against 131 dead and 2,729 injured last year 
and 466 dead and 3,983 injured in 1903. That is 
an economy of life, limb, and feature worth the 
sacrifice of some noi§e and of some experimental 
training of the young in the use of gunpowder. 
It seems that a great increase in Fourth-of-July 
casualties came along about the beginning of the 
present century, due not so much to the increase 
of population or the aggravation of patriotic 
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fervor as to extensive diffusion by manufacturers 
9f extra-dangerous instruments of celebration. 
That merease seems now to have been abated. 
This year cities were rated “safe” or “ unsafe,” 
according to their provision for celebrating the 
Fourth. The safe cities, of which New York was 
one, prohibited the miscellaneous sale of explosives 
and combustibles, but had parades, meetings, band 
concerts, and shows of fireworks under municipal 
control. 

In Boston President Extior made a notable In- 
dependence Day oration, in the course of which 
he dampened some of the crackers in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, though applauding and sup- 
porting the general spirit of that document. When 
the Bible is revised and the Constitution frequent- 
ly interpreted, the Declaration cannot expect to 
stand unreviewed unless it also stands unread. 
Dr. Euior suggested what would and what would 
not—or, at least, should not—go into a Declara- 
tion made in our time. Some of the telegraph 
editors promptly mixed his sentiments and ex- 
hibited him as advocating the provisions that he 
explicitly condemned, which was trying, but such 
things happen. The weight of his discourse was 
in advocacy of the preservation of industrial, in- 
dividual independence, to be secured, among other 
ways, by better education and co-operation of 
workers in buying and selling. 


Two Explosions | 

Sipes or “ Maine” Brown AWAY—GENERAL 
Gives More REASONS FOR BELIEVING EXPLOSION WAS 
INTERNAL.—H cadlines. 


It has been known going on thirteen years that 
it was, and could only have been, an internal 
explosion that ripped the Maine apart. The ques- 
tion continues to be, Was that internal explosion 
of the magazines caused by an external explosion 
of a mine? The editorial pages of most of the 
newspapers accepted the internal supplementary 
explosion long ago, but the front pages of some 
of them still incline to urge it on public attention 
as news. 


High Speed in Hot Weather 

The newspapers represented spare Brother Hor- 
ACE Tart, of Connecticut, as laughing last week 
at Brother Witttam Tart because he perspired so 
in the hot days. But Mr. Wittiam Tart has been 
fully warranted in perspiration of late, irrespective 
of weight or weather. He has been going a fast 
gait, and only men of more than tommon energy 
have kept up with even his speeches. Our Presi- 
dent seems now to be at the top of Presidential 
training. For two years, going on three, he has 
eecupied the most stimulating office in the coun- 
try, and shows remarkable results in acceleration. 


We notice protests in the contemporary press at? 


his rashness in railroading through Indiana in 
a hot spell, making big or little speeches several 
times a day. The weather should have respected 
his engagements, but since it didn’t he might well 
have made his engagements respect the weather. 
But he didn’t. 


Shall New York Have a Hot-weather Charter? 

The whole country has had too much hot-weather 
thinking to do this year. Congress—poor Con- 
gress—was in blistering session last week, but it 


did not have to think very hard, because it is 


only marking time:just now. The situation at 
Albany is worse, because the Legislature there 
is trying to deal with bills of great importance 
that ought to have cool-weather work done on 
them. The protests against rushing through a 
hot-weather charter for this city seem very well 
founded. The proposed charter is more or less 
mysterious in its origin, and inadequately studied 
as to its provisions. The provision for a small 
paid Board of Education in place of the present 
unpaid Board of forty-six members met last week 
with an exceedingly strong expression of expert 
criticism. The Mayor has favored this provision. 
The opposition to it sent in to him on July 6th 
three letters—one from President Loweit of Har- 
vard, one from President Butter of Columbia, and 
a third signed by the superintendents of schools 
of Chicago (Mrs. Youna), Philadelphia, and Den- 
ver, the Commissioners of Education of Massachu- 
setts and New York, Dr. FLexner of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and Dean Barut of the School of 
Pedagogy in New York University. They all ad- 
vised against a paid Board of Education. 


Subways Coming 


Hot or not, the subway problem is . getting 
along toward solution. It seems to be settled 
that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company shall 
run and manage one set of tunnels through this 
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island, and it is still possible that the Interber- 
ough may undertake the rest. We confess that, 
having had to consider during the past year sev- 
eral other matters of public concern, we do not 
know precisely how wise a plan or how good a 
bargain the Mayer, the Board Estimate, the 
Public Service Commission, and the other doe- 
tors employed have been able to make for the 
city. Probably a single mind or a small com- 
mission working with full authority could have 
done better, and done it much more quickly, but 
the sentiment is very general that, as it is, the 
representatives of the public have done well. Cer- 
tainly they have done their best. The haggling 
has been honest, and the city has been represented 
in the dicker by faithful men. 


The Park and the Court-house 

Our Mayor has disapproved the Stinwene. bill 
which provided for building a new court - house 
in the City Hall Park, unless the Court-house 
Board and Board of Estimate were able to agree 
on some other site within four- months. The 
Mayor wants a new court-house, but not in the 
park. Ie wants the Legislature to extend the 
time for finding a site to six months, and empower 
the Board of Estimate to accept and buy a new 
site whether the Court-house Board 
not. But if the boards cant find a site 
six months the Mavor is willing that the Legis- 
lature should find one in the park. That seems 
a proper decision, The need of a eourt> 
house is urgent. It is a life-and-death matter for 
the judges and others whe have to work in the 
bad air of the present court-reoms, and has-been 
a death matter for too many of them. The Court- 
house Board appointed to find a site has spent 
eight vears in the quest. That is long enough 
The job should be turned over now to somebody 
who can settle it: It matter in which the 
whole country is concerned, for our old City [fall 
and the park it stands in are really national 
properties, so well known they are, and so wide- 
«pread is the interest in preserving them. 


or 
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Is a 


International Golf 

We have received word from the Sphere of Lon- 
don to the effeet that, although regarding faver- 
ably our proposal to arrange a match at golf 
between Messrs. Batt and gravis, the proprietors 
feel that sufficient time does not remain in the 
present ¢alendar year to complete the negotia- 
tions. This is a becoming and dignified attitude. 
We shall await the pleasure of Messrs. Sporrts- 
woopE and Suorrer in a spirit of appreciative 
calm. 

“ Tronquil” 

Well-known and leng-known people continue te 
die. It is wonderful that the world is able to 
maintain its identity in view of these constant 
losses, but, after all, it has been’ going on for some 
time. Now “TIronqguil” is dead, “ lronquil” 
the Kansas poet, known in law and polities as 
Evcenr F. Ware. Every one who had forgotten 
about him as a poet got him reidentified when 
President Roosevetr made him Commissioner of 
Pensions. He served in that office two years and 
served faithfully, deriving from the office much 
advertisement, but mot very much personal com- 
fort. 

He was an acceptable poet, so that mankind 
looked toward him with friendly eves; but besides 
that he was an acceptable and accomplished law- 
ver and made his living in that profession, flirting 
a little with polities by the way. 

Ile lived to be seventy years old, and of course 
was not born in Kansas. People were occasionally 


\ 


killed in Kansas seventy years ago, but seldom 


born there. Mr. Ware was born in L[artford, 
Connecticut—a most respectable place of deriva- 
tion—and moved in bovhood with his family to 
Burlington, Iowa, and did not get to Kansas until 
after he had served in the Civil War and come out 
a captain. 


A Mere Suggestion 

A dear- old Congregational lady from the 
country was ushered into a pew in a Protestant 
Episeopal church. She stood up with the others 
when the singing began, but became so bewildered 
and distressed by the subsequent’ kneelings, 
risings, and sittings that a kindly old gentleman 
leaned forward and whispered, “Just set down, 
lady, and stay sot, and you'll be all right.” I[t is 
an excellent maxim for one in new and strange 
environment te heed. We commend it to the 
thoughtful consideration of the Hon. James F. 
Martine, Senator from the sovereign State of 
New Jersey. 


| 
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Doors Flung Wide 


LJFE one is accustomed to feel is a very uncertain 
matter. From day to day, even from hour to hour, no 
one knows just what may happen to him next. But 
there are some things that we can all be sure of. On 
this, our mortal pilgrimage, we shall each of us sooner 
or later meet Love, Sorrow, and Death. They face 
each of us at some turning in our way, and a great 
deal depends upon our greeting, our way of handling 
the visitor. Love, of course, comes so_joyously that 
the weleome is always ready, and the*chief matter for 
wisdom is to learn to -maintain the welcome ever at 
first pitch of delight. But Sorrow is an unwelcome 
visitor; she comes uninvited in solemn garb, and no 
willingly forth to meet her so long as we 
can keep her at bay. But once she enters our lives 

«must find space to entertain her. 

For all these certain visitors, then, one can in this 
uncertain world partially prepare one’s self. And, 
perhaps, no better way of preparing one’s self for the 
inevitable can be thought of than that of taking to 
heart the old Greek counsel, “ Know thyself.” Who 
knows himself? The Hermit remembers a visit from 
a dear, pious old lady who came into the sitting-room 
and found the Bhagavadgita. The name struck 
her, and she wanted to know what it meant and what 
it was about, and it was explained to her that it meant 
the “Way of the Blessed” and was a part of the 
religious scriptures of the East. “ But why,” she 
said—* why should anybody want to read that book 
when they might read the Bible?” It was quite fruit- 
less to tell her that no one could know much about 
the Bible who did not know anything about other 
religions and other scriptures. But the fact is true 
none the Jess. And also that no one can know him- 
self except by comparison: by a knowledge of the outer 
world, of other men, of his own place in the universe. 
And think of all that is included in knowing one’s 
place in the universe! To begin with, as do the chil- 
dren in the kindergartens, one takes stock of one’s 
immediate surroundings: one’s. position in one’s home, 
among the family or the relatives or the friends; 
then slowly one finds out that what one stands for in 
one’s community, one’s town, or section of a city; 
what political issues one upholds, what causes one 
furthers; and then the doors are flung wide and one 
begins to measure the immensity of the globe on which 
one lives: and slowly some faint conception begins to 
dawn of the endless wonder of the universe in which 
we are set wavering in space. 

First of all we realize that the fate of the worlds 
does not waver with us. We may, indeed, go under 
in the clash of circumstance; it may be necessary that 
we be destroved, but if this is so the wide vision and 
the far outlook will at least give us the sense of 
safety, beauty, triumph outside ourselves. However, 
we as single, separate persons may fail, our setting 
in this various universe remains of inexhaustible 
beauty and to the attentive heart of constant refresh- 
ment. Who once becomes aware of his relations with 
life manages largely to divorce himself from the more 
poignant grief of separation and unshared sorrow. 
kor there is comfort in feeling that all life is inter- 
related, and that so long as there is in us the same 
fluid which makes for life and growth in beast and 
tree and plant we are sharing in the common fate, 
taking part in the general welfare. It gives one a 
great and consoling sense of home and relations this 
oneness with all life; it does more, perhaps, to assuage 
intense personal sorrow than any other feeling we can 
eultivate—this feeling of the brotherhood of life; not 
only the feeling that one has a relation and an obliga- 
tion to every human being one meets, but that one 
has a relation and an obligation to all life, to animals, 
and trees, and plants, and grass. The bond of brother- 
hood is never broken. There is no lonely broken-off 
atom anywhere in our conceivable universe, but wher- 
ever the threads of life are spun they are binding and 
holding us all together. 

The poet who had more than all others this sense 
of a living bond holding all life together was WALT 
WuitmMan. He could not rest from the delight of 
merely enumerating and mentioning the multiplicity 
of things that all went to one life. He says: 


one goes 


“TIT think whatever I shall meet on the road I shall 
like, and whoever beholds me shall like me, 

think whoever see must>be happy. 

1 inhale great draughts of space, 

The east and the west are mine and the north and 

the south are mine.” 

What one loves in WALT WuITMANn’s sense of the 
unity of life is its freedom from personal sorrow. 
Once you let down the barriers of your separate, single 
self and throw in your luck with the “ Whole,” with 
all life, you can no longer be eaten up and destroyed 
by sorrow. There is always some triumph somewhere 
in the world to be glad of; always some one rejoicing 
in whose gladness you may share if only you learn to 
forget yourself a little. But that is the sine qua non 
o1 joy in living—to stand out of one’s own light. Let 
the light flood in over all the world and you will see 
how it binds us all together and holds us to our globe 
and makes fruitful the earth for us; aye, how it keeps 
the very planets swinging in orderly motion round 
their centers. You will see how tenderly the stars 
are shepherded, and how each one lives and moves in 
relation to all the others. 

Just because. then, the outer life, the life of the star- 
enwoven tapestries of heaven, of sun and cloud and 
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wind and hills, of gardens and orchards and grass 
and little flowers, can become so much to us, can so 
fill and beautify and harmonize our lives, one could 
wish that every one had some habit of daily observ- 
ance of Nature; paid her some habitual reverence for 
the exaltation and enlargement of the soul. Most of 
us have some religion, however vague and uncertain 
it may be. Each of us in some wise addresses himself 
for a moment or two a day to some Supreme Being, 
commends himself to guidance and prays for the wis- 
dom not our own. But why not equally have an 
observance to exalt the body, the eye, and the ear? 
Why not once a day at least raise one’s eyes to the 
infinite sky and remember the eternal rotation of 
beauty that is continuous there? “The day is thine 
and the night is thine,” sang the Psalmist of old and 
we can each say it to one another still. Whatever one 
is deprived of, whatever one misses, “ the day is thine 
and the night is thine,” and all the eternal beauties 
are free for the taking. 

But it is quite true that the eye grows so careless 
and the ear so deaf that much of the world’s loveli- 
ness escapes us unless we train ourselves to see and 
hear. It is a part of the discipline of life, part of the 
necessary heedfulness that keeps us at high level of 
alertness and vitality to live close to the beauty of 
nature. It is interesting to note how many people 
who live in the country become perfectly oblivious to 
it. Of course there are exceptional people who remain 
alive to beauty -wherever it is and at all times, but 
they are rare. One summer at a simple little farm- 
house in a remote and unfrequented corner of the 
Adirondacks, where the view from the place was one 
of the most beautiful to be seen, not grand like 
the Alps, but exquisite and tender and gentle like 
Scotland, a family lived who were of the Lord’s 
elect, so good, so kind, so gentle, but they never had 
seen, they never would see, their surroundings. They 
were as blind to the mountain peaks that closed them 
in as if they had had no eyes. Yet all they needed 
was a little talking to, a little awakening to begin to 
enjoy the world about them. So, perhaps, every one 
is a little better for a daily rite of observance, a well- 
cultivated habit of turning the mind for at least a 
few hours daily from the drive and grind of human 
living to the serene largeness and steady slowness of 
Nature’s processes. Even the most city-bound person 
has the sky at disposal or a near-by square, or a corner 
of a park where he may make pilgrimages to look at 
life. Each one may have a few plants in a window 
or a window-box of flowers or a bit of ground to 
beautify, and there is no joy greater than digging and 
breaking up the ground and putting a few seeds in 
and then watching their dear little obedient souls 
pushing up blossoms to the light and air. There in 
one’s little plot of earth one can watch the seasons 
run their race; the sleep of winter melt into the 
promise of spring; the swift growth of early warmth 
blossoming into the glory of summer, and the final 
brillianey ‘of beauty that precedes decay preparing. the 
way for the new, long sleep and white shrouding of 
winter: 

“The gods who mortal beauty chase 

Still in a tree did end their race.” 
No one in the world but may find a tree to watch, to 
love, to enjoy. The time to begin to love this won- 
derful setting in which our human lives are passed 
is surely when the world is freest of access; when the 
sun has warmed everything into glow and blossom, 
and we can wander freely over the face of the earth 
loving and enjoying it. Who does not spend ten to 
twelve hours out-of-doors daily in summer and always 
with eyes wide open and ears alert is squandering 
life. It is the time not to rest, but to wander and 
become familiar with the face of earth, with fountains. 
meadows, hills and groves, with clouds and sun and 
winds, all the little enamelled faces of the flowers and 
lacey fringes of the trees. Also it is the time each 
year to summer with a poet who loved his open world; 
SHELLEY for choice, or WorpswortH for those who like 
the contemplative life, or Ricnarp Hovey, with his 
striding heart and wandering will. 

Who knows the secret and intimate beauties of her 
outdoor world never grows old and is never weary of 
life. The kindly habit of living grows upon her from 
season to season; she lives in hope of seeing a new 
summer, a new pageant of the great blossoming sea- 
son, a new flush and triumph of autumn. 

Fling wide the doors, then, for Summer has come 
in. and the world once more has donned her gayest 


garments. 


Correspondence 


FOREIGN INSPECTION OF IMMIGRANTS 
Betton, S.C., July 1, 1911. 
T'o the Editor of Serpe’ s Weekly: 

Sir,.—Mr. Henri W. J. Ruifrok’s suggestion in to- 
day’s issue of the Wererkty, that immigrants be 
examined abroad and the undesirables rejected there, 
would certainly be a happy solution of the hardships 
of deportation, if practical. Unfortunately foreign 
governments will not permit the United States to do 
the “ weeding out” on their shores. One or two go 
through the form of allowing some little semblance of 
such, “but a number of vears ago and several times 
since, at the direction. of Congress, the Secretary of 
State conducted an investigation for the purpose of 
putting our inspection at the foreign port of embarka- 
tion, and was generally informed by foreign govern- 
ments that they would not think of granting any such 
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—that we would have 
to take the immigrants as they came. 

Of course foreign governments are just as much in- 
terested in getting rid of “ deficients, delinquents, and 


“extra-territorial jurisdiction 


defectives,” as we are in preventing their being un- 
loaded upon us as public charges. It is a matter of 
‘official record at Washington that they, local bodies, 
and local officials, have been in league with foreign 
steamships in the dumping of dependents upon us. 
There seems little doubt in the minds of those in a 
position to know that that process is still going on. 
It has been estimated at different times by different 
New York State officials, and even before official 
Federal investigating bodies, such as the Industrial 
Commission, that foreign-born inmates of New York 
public institutions cost the Empire State about fifteen 
millions of dollars annually. 

According to the last annual report of the State 
Iuinacy Commission over one thousand insane aliens 
were deported last year from New York State asylums, 
as a rule at their own and their relatives’ request,— 
one-third at Federal expense and about two-thirds at 
State expense. According to the last report of the 
Superintendent of Prisons there were over one thousand 
aliens imprisoned in New York penitentiaries for 
felonies. The last annual report of the State Board 
of Charities shows a similar condition as to paupers. 

All sorts of specious arguments can be made in 
favor of New York and other States being thus heavily 
burdened financially, and there are even those who 
will rail at Commissioner Williams’s enforcement of 
our present weak immigration laws, as “harsh and 
strict,” when the New York State Board of Alienists 
will pick up in two Manhattan boroughs two or three 
newly landed insane aliens daily. 

But foreign inspection to a degree is_ possible 
through heavily fining the foreign steamships for 
bringing here undesirable aliens when the reasons for 
their exclusion might be detected by a medical or other 
competent examination or investigation at the time of 
sale of ticket or embarkation. Such has been recom- 
mended and urged time and again. At present there 
is a fine for “bringing” “dangerously and con- 
tagiously diseased aliens” where the condition of the 
alien might have been determined by a_ medical 
c\amination at the time of embarkation. 

Commissioner Williams has been trying to enforce 
this and other penalties much to the hostility of the 
foreign steamships, whose business must be highly 
profitable in view of their continually building larger 
and faster ocean fliers, 

When the Immigration Commission was abroad 
studying conditions, some of its members—Congress- 
man J. L. Burnett in particular—found that the so- 
called medical examination by ship-doctors “was a 
farce.” The Commission’s findings restrictive 
recommendations show to my mind that there is only 
one way to deal with these companies, and that is 
to make it financially profitable for them to respect 
our laws by compelling them through a series of heavy 
penalties to stop bringing so many “ undeniably unde- 
sirables,” of Whom the Commission found “ many 
thousands ” were being admitted annually. 

1 am, sir, 
J. H. PATTEN, 


The New Walton 


“The New York Humane Society is trying to make 
it unlawful to catch fish with a hook.”—Daily Paper. 


No more we'll seek the festive brook 
To lure the troutlet with a hook, 
And make squirm 
On barbs hid ‘neath an angle-worm; 
Or land him high 
By means of the deceptive fly. 
‘Tis inhumane 
And full of pain 
To lure the speckled beauties thus 
That they may make a mess for us. 


Hereafter every fisher true 
Will nab his prey with a lassoo 
That turns his prospects all to wreck 
By grabbing him about the neck, 
With but the ruse 
Of giving him the latest noose. 


Or. else perhaps the plan will be 
Down by the brookside afid the sea 
To have the fisher-people swarm 

With little vials of chloroform 

To lure their catch from out the deep 
By putting fishy fast asleep, 

And cooking him in balls and cakes 
Ere peradventure he awakes. 


Or, possibly humaner still, 

We'll coax him from his rippling rill 
By placing ’mid the piscian scenes 

All sorts of garrulous machines 

To tempt him dancing from the lea 
With little bits of minstre!sy, 
Convinced that music soft and sad 

Hath charms to soothe the savage shad. 


Or best of all, perhaps, some day 
We'll find our Waltons on their way 
Full-armed with sermons running free 
With paragraphs incessantly, 
The which will make those fishies snore 
And s'umber nigh the traitorous shore, 
Whence we may seize them by the gill 
And ere they come to eat our fill. 


This scheme may do for all I know 
For trout, and shad, and pompano, 
But for the tarpon and the whale— 
Ah, that I fear’s another tale 
Unless we lure them from their vales 
With draughts of humor fit for whales— 
Say. Punch, recd softly ’neath our breath 
Until they laugh themselves to death! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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A Talk with Governor Baldwin 


CONNECTICUT’S EXECUTIVE DISCUSSES SOME POLITICAL QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 


charm legal and_ philo- 
sophical mind of unusual power. 
ge therefore feel that | was very for- 
~)tunate in having an opportunity to 
fa) ask his views on certain vital State 
x3 problems, and further fortunate in 
obtaining his 
these views on record. \ 4 

Governor Baldwin said, in reply to a question, of 
mine, that all sides of State administration interested 
him keenly; but that he found most interesting certain 
problems in the Constitution of his State. The Gov- 
ernor illustrated this by showing me certain recom- 
mendations, with regard to the Constitution of Con- 
necticut, embodied in his Message to the Legislature 
at Hartford, first among these being a proposal as 
to the election of United States Senators. As the 
United States Senate has just put itself emphatically 
on record on this question, the opinion of such a jurist 
as Governor Baldwin is doubly interesting. In reply 
to an inquiry of mine, Governor Baldwin said: 

“The popular election of United States Senators 
seems to me a natural step toward the simplification 
of our system of government along right lines, The 
Senators from each State really hold the position, 
for many purposes, of ambassadors from that State to 
a congress of ambassadors. They represent the State 
as a political sovereignty much more closely than the 
representatives sent from the State to Congress can. 

“The original theory of the Federal Constitution 
was. that its main oflicers should be chosen by elec- 
torates. The natural electorate for Senator-ambassaa- 
(lors, if there were to be any electorate at all, is the 
Legislature of the State. The same reasons that 
have made the electorate for the choice of a President 
ineffectual tend to make the electorate for the choice 
of Senators ineffectual. The dignity and power of the 
Senatorial office have imereased immensely with the 
growth of the country since it has assumed the posi- 
tion of one of the great powers of the world. This 
has given ever-increasing importance to the treaty- 
making power of the United States, which rests wholly 
with the President and the Senators as ambassadors 
from the States. No one ought to fill so great an 
office as that of a Senator of the United States who 
is not well known to his citizens at home. Any ap- 


proaching vacancy in the position of Senator from a- 


State is sure to attract wide and general attention. 
The newspaper press may be relied upon to keep the 
people fully informed of the coming election to fill 
the vacancy, and of the merita and demerits of the 
leading candidates. I believe it would be wiser to 
give the people that power directly, which they now 
possess indirectly. 

“The election of Senators is now a dominating 
factor in the choice, by the local electorates, of the 
State Legislature, yet the main object of a Legisla- 
ture is to legislate. The members of the legislative 
assembly should be elected on account of their fitness 
to legislate, and not because they can be relied upon, 
as passive instruments of those who elect them, for 
the choice of a particular individual as Senator of 
the United States. 

“There will be, and there always should be, in- 
equality as to population, wealth, and territorial extent 
in the several States. I do not think this inequality 
would be made any more conspicuous, or the inequality 
of representation which results from it made any more 
conspicuous than it is by the popular election of 
Senators. But be that as it may, this inequality is 
the cornerstone of the Constitution of the United 
States, and one of the two things which that instru- 
ment guarantees to the respective States irrevocably 
as a necessary incident of their political sovereignty.” 

This seems to me very illuminating, especially the 
comparison between the election of United States 
Senators by the State Legislatures and the election 
of the President by the Electoral College. We all 
recognize that this college is, at best, a legal fiction, 
something so completely superannuated that not one 
person in ten thousand knows the names of his repre- 
sentatives in that college, nor when and where it 
meets. 

The conversation then turned to an amendment 
which Governor Baldwin advocates, touching the elec- 
tion of State Senators to the Legislature at Hart- 
ford. Governor Baldwin said: 

“You ask why I favor the election of State Senators 
for Connecticut by the State at large, instead of by 
Senatortal districts. 

“ I see no other way of securing the balance of power 
which it has always been the theory of Connecticut 
to establish between the two houses of our legislative 
Assembly. 

“ The bi-cameral system depends for its successful 
working on the maintenance of some essential differ- 
ence in the make-up of the representative houses. 
Government in Connecticut is built up in connection 
with the local system of town administration. The 


_tvfols a majority of the towns. 
permission to (put, 


By Charles Johnston 


towns are, in a large measure, little, independent 
democracies. Many of them have endured for cen- 
turies, and have local traditions and history which 
give them a marked individuality. These towns have 
always controlled one house of the legislative Assem- 
bly, and controlled it substantially on an equal foot- 
ing. A minority of the population of the State con- 
It is the Lower House 
and most numerous body which thus stands for the 
several towns. 

“When the Connecticut constitutional system was 
framed, the Upper House was a small one, but it 
represented the entire State.. The members were 
elected on a general ticket from the State at large. 
Gradually the number grew, and then the plan was 
adopted of nominating twice as many as could be 
elected, by the direct primary, and, six months later, 
choosing by general ticket one-half of them as Sena- 
tors, or, as they were originally called, -assistants— 
that is, assistants to the Governor. The people of 
Connecticut had no trouble in the seventeenth century 
in choosing between those so nominated; and when 
Connecticut became one of the United States she chose, 
for a number of years, her Congressmen in the same 
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Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, of Connecticut 


way. Fourteen were nominated by a direct primary, 
and later seven of them were elected, Connecticut then 
having seven Representatives in the Lower House of 
Congress. In these days of newspaper discussion and 
publicity, and transportation facilities between dif- 
ferent parts of the State, hardly equaled anywhere 
else in the country. I believe it to be fully possible to 
nominate at a direct primary, or a political State Con- 
vention, thirty-five candidates, from whom any elector 


who reads what everybody ought to read could easily ’ 


select twenty men for Senators.” 

Governor Baldwin here brings out, what became 
very apparent at other stages of our conversation, that 
many of the so-called “ progressive” innovations are 
really not new at all, but were in active force cen- 
turies ago in Connecticut, the “ Constitution State,” 
Connecticut, whose proud boast it is that she was the 
first community in all history to rest her government 
firmly on a written Constitution. Besides the popular 
election of Senators, long before the formation of the 
United States as a Federal Union, Connecticut pos- 
sessed the referendum, another supposedly “ ultra- 
modern” remedy. In reply to certain points I raised, 
Governor Baldwin said: 

“It is true that the reversion to the ancient policy 
of Connectidut of electing Senators by a general ticket, 
which was abandoned in 1828, puts her in a position 
not occupied as fully by any other State, namely: 
with an Upper House representing the people, and a 
Lower House representing municipalities or political 
units of government, not natural persons. 

“TI do not regard this as any objection, either to our 
present scheme, or to the scheme proposed. The im- 
portant point, and the only important point, is that 
one House, be it Upper or Lower, should represent 
the people at large. I may add that, in framing or 
changing a system of Constitutional government, every 
State must have in mind its usages and historical tra- 
ditions. Government is based largely on sentiment; 
and sentiment takes its color from history.” 


The conversation then turned to a point which I 
had discussed with Governor Hughes previously. 
Governor Hughes was strongly of opinion that the 
government of our States would be greatly strengt!- 
ened if the Governor could appoint his Seeretary of 
State, State Treasurer, Comptroller, Attorney-General. 
and, perhaps, other State officers, instead of their 
being separately elected, and therefore responsible to 
the electorate, and not directly to the Governor; in 
other words, if what obtains at Washington could be 
adopted at Albany. I asked“™Governor Baldwin 
whether some similar plan would commend itself to 
him. He replied: 

“The same considerations of sentiment ‘and tradi- 
tion would, in my. opinion, make it inadvisable to 
have the Governor of a State appoint the other prinet- 
pal officers of the State. It would be un-American. 
In appointing similar officers for the United States, 
where the President holds the entire executive power, 
and the territory is so vast, the Federal system of 
choice is appropriate and probably necessary. * 

“If the Governor were given the power to appoint 
the State Seeretary, Treasurer, Comptroller, and At- 
torney-General, it is probable that these officers would 
gradually come to constitute a sort of cabinet or 
executive council. A few of our States now have 
executive councils, mainly for’ the purpose of practi- 
eally diminishing the power of the Governor; but 
that it is only a few States that have adopted this 
policy indicates that it has not generally commended 
itself to public approval.” 

In what he said of executive councils, [ think 
Governor Baldwin had in view the Constitution of 
his neighbor State, Massachusetts, in which the exeeu- 
tive power resides in the Governor assisted by a coun- 
cil consisting of eight members. These eight coun- 
cilors are elected by popular vote in eight districts 
into which the State is divided for this purpose. 
Therefore the Bay State is divided, for the purposes 
of its own internal government, into eight conciliar 
districts, forty Senatorial districts, and one hundred 
and seventy-three districts which elect one, two, or 
three members each to the popular House. The eight 
eonciliar districts elect the Governor's Couneil, while 
the State Secretary, Treasurer, and others, like the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, are elected by 
popular vote of the whole State. They, therefore, do 
not form such a Cabinet as Governor Hughes had in 
mind. 

In reply to another question of mine, concerning a 
recommendation which Governor Baldwin has made to 
his Legislature, he said: 

“The veto power of the Governor of Connecticut 
was given at a time a hundred years ago when, in 
many Constitutions of the States, there was no veto at 
all. Publie sentiment in this respect has changed 
since 1818, when the Constitution of Connecticut was 
framed. People believe that the veto power is a 


wholesome one, and often prevents hasty and im- - 


politic legislation. Under our Constitution of 1818 
the Governor has but three legislative days in which 
to decide whether to approve or disapprove a bill, and 
if he disapproves it, his veto can be overruled by a 
majority of each House of the Assembly. I proposed 
to lengthen the three legislative days to ten calendar 
days, and to require a two-thirds vote to overrule the 
veto.” 

This would, I believe, establish in Connecticut ex- 
actly the form of veto which at present exists in New 
York. Governor Baldwin continued: 

“Such an inerease of veto power would not, in my 
judgment, diminish the Governor’s influence in shap- 
ing legislation, before or while it was being con- 
sidered by the Assembly. Naturally the Governor 
would be informed of the nature of the principal 
measures which may be pending from time to time. 
He has the power to call in the chairman of a com- 
mittee to make suggestions to him as to the form of 
any enactment which the committee may be proposing 
to favor. Such suggestions have often been found 
valuable and are always considered with respect. I 
think this practical, and that it should be continued, 
and that while the reasons for the intervention of the 
Governor, before a bill is put upon its passage, would 
be less imperative than now, he could still avail him- 
self of this easy opportunity to exercise a quiet, 
healthy influence on the course of legislation.” 

The conversation, it should be understood, ,turned 
particularly upon these points, because not only have 
they commended themselves to Governor Baldwin, but, 
further, he has obtained favorable action on all of 
them in the Hartford Legislature, and this in spite 
of the fact that, while he is a Democrat, the State 
Legislature ia Republican, in the ratio of three to two 
in both Houses. 

These recommendations will come up again before 
the next Legislature; if they pass them by a two- 
thirds majority of each House, they will go before the 
people of Connecticut in _a referendum; if then ap- 
proved, they will become part of the Constitution of 
the State. 


VERNOR SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 
Of (‘onnecticut. adds to great per- 
> 
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m Bull Visits America 


AND INDULGES IN HIS ANCIENT PRIVILEGE OF GRUMBLING. HE FINDS OUR “BAGGAGE” SYS- 
TEM INTOLERABLE AND OUR PULLMANS IMPOSSIBLE—AND EVERYTHING ELSE IS WRONG, TOO 


over the hotel bills that 
>have accumulated during the four 
months that I have spent in Amer- 


my ica. | find one item recurring with 

go monstrous and monotonous itera- 

RS) tion. It is the item ealled indif- 

ferently “ baggage” and “ express.” 

23 Vor transporting my belongings 

| aah from station to hotel, from hotel to 
station, and from one hotel to another. [T have been 


fined a sum that would have paid for a suite of rooms 
in any first-class hotel for a whole week, That Is an 


imposition which, without any ambition to qualify 
as a muck-raker, |-must beg leave to resent. It is 


not the expense so much as the inconvenience of the 


svstem that leaves me sore. When I am charged $4 
for having my baggage moved from the St. Regis to 
the Plaza, a distance of four blocks, and when an 


fixes the same freight rate for a 


express company 

hat-box or a set of golf clubs as for a trunk, I gape, 
but I do not necessarily swear. I simply class it 
among the innumerable extortions that Americans 


remain 
riot, 
there afte im 


passive under where Englishmen would start 
though on a pettier and more niggling scale 
Kngland a thousand similar established 
depredations that drive Americans frantie and find 
Englishmen ealmly compliant. And in any case, 
whenever [| am in New York I lose all sense of money. 
lt is the city of the greatest spenders in the world, 


und one no more stops to consider whether one is 
vetting a fair value for one’s outlay on Broadway or 
hifth Avenne than one allows such gross considera- 


tions to influence one at Monte Carlo. 

So that. as | said. it is much less on the seore of 
dollars than on that of a diffused discomfort that I 
denounce the American express system. Let us see 


how it works out. The first tyranny it imposes on 
you, if you wish to take a railroad journey, is that of 
having all vour baggage packed several hours before 
the train starts: and if it is an early morning train 
vou are going by. the express companies will insist 
Mi collecting your impedimenta the previous after- 


noon or evening. Even the hotels will not undertake 
to have your baggage placed on board a ten o’clock 
train unless it is ready for removal by eight o’clock. 
Then, to get everything checked through to your des- 
tination by the same train that you are traveling in, 
you must present yourself at the station baggage 
oflice at least half an hour before the scheduled time 
of departure. buy yvour tickets, and exchange your 
checks. But the full nefariousness of the system does 
not reveal itself until you reach your destination. My 
experience is that there is no American city in which 
it is possible to land at four o’clock in the afternoon 
with any certainty of receiving your trunks in time 
io dress for dinner. _1 have never known baggage de- 


divered from the station to the hotel in Jess than three 


hours, and | have never known an American depot 
provided with any facilities for enabling you to drive 
olf with yvour baggage on the roof of your conveyance. 
There are “taxis” that will take one or two small 
trunks by the side of the chauffeur; but there is no 
omnibus, carriage, or “ four-wheeler ” capable of hand- 
line on the spot even half the baggage that the average 
man, and particularly the average man’s wife, travels 
with. You have to leave it to the express companies, 
and they, as I said, take as a rule about four hours 
to deliver the goods. If vou reach a town after six 
o'clock in the evening, the odds are that you will not 
receive your baggage until the following morning. 
Qn Saturdays and public hotidays an express company 
that will deliver trunks at a hotel less.than two miles 


from the station in less than six hours feels that it 
is accomplishing marvels. The annoyances, delays, 


broken engagements. and bad temper that the system 


las cost me—and,. so far as | can learn, costs every- 
haly—are a heavy item on the debit side of a visit to 
America. Even on a briet run like that from New 


York to Philadelphia one is parted from one’s baggage 
for at least six hours longer than 18 necessary. 

Now contrast all this with our English methods, 
Which have all the air of chaos and all the reality of 
expeditiousness. If 1 want to travel from my house 
in London to, say, Birmingham, and am taking with 
me more baggage than a “taxi” can accommodate, | 
telephone to the livery-stable tor a private omnibus. 
The vehicle that is sent me is well-upholstered, well- 
sprung,.and radiantly clean, with a well-groomed horse 
between the shafts, a coachman in livery, and an odd 
man to help with the baggage. It is a ’bus such as 
King George would not be ashamed to be seen in. It 
holds four people with all their smaller belongings 
comfortably, and six at a pineh: and the number of 
trunks that can be stacked on its roof has never yet 


| MADF an end of ali my dreams 
ihe starry dreams of old, 

Deep dreams of peace by drowsy streams, 
Dreams of a world all gold; 

I cast them forth and turned away 
To fdee the time to be; 

The last dream paled and died, 
My soul put out to sea. 


the day 


By an Englishman 


been determined. Time and again I have driven in 
it with three companions and from twelve to sixteen 
pieces of baggage inside and outside, without the 
slightest sensation of being squeezed. It takes some 
thirty-five minutes to cover the distance between my 
house and the station, and all that the job-master 
charges is $2. In New York the expressage on the 
heavier trunks alone would have been $4 or $5, and 
in addition I should have had to charter two “ taxis” 
for the smaller articles and the four passengers—an- 
other $5 at least. When I reach the station it takes 
perhaps five minutes for me to get my tickets and for 
the porters to label the baggage for Birmingham, put 
the bigger pieces in the baggage-car and the lighter 
ones on the racks in the compartment by which I am 
to travel. Arrived in Birmingham, the procedure Is 
equally simple. TIT hail a porter, walk down with him 
to where the baggage-car is disgorging its contents, 
indicate the pieces that belong to me, and follow him 
as he wheels them away to the cab-rank, where there 
is every sort of vehicle waiting for me to choose from. 
The four-wheeled cabs have all of them extra stout 
reofs, with iron railings, and ean carry an indefinite 
quantity of baggage; even the hansoms can manage 
two or three good-sized trunks; while if your impedi- 
menta goes beyond the capacity of a four-wheeler, a 
hansom, or a “ taxi,” all you have to do is to notify 
the guard on the train and he will wire ahead, 
the company’s expense, for a station omnibus to meet 
you at your destination. Fifteen minutes after a train 
draws in to an English station all its passengers with 
all their baggage have driven away to their homes or 
hotels. There is no waiting for tedious and anxious 
hours for an express company to deliver your trunks. 
There is no packing to be finished hours before the 
train is due to start. There is no necessity for ar- 
riving at the station long before the time of departure, 
merely to indulge some official’s unholy ws ge for 
checking and re-checking. When you travel in Eng- 
land you are master of your time and your baggage, 
and even find yourself at times with a little money left 
over for your own pleasures. 

While I am in a critical vein I may as well go on 
to point out two other defects that American rail- 
roads suffer from, or, rather, make their passengers 
suffer from; and I do so with the less hesitation as 
Americans in many ways, with their Pullman, observa- 
tion, corridor, and dining-cars, have pretty well led 


the world in the art of making traveling comfortablen 


The first shortcoming is not peculiar to the railroads, 
but runs, I imagine, all through American life—I 
mean the difficulty of securing a reasonable privacy at 
a reasonable price. The whole arrangement of an 
American train makes for a promiscuous publicity 
and of an English train for a select seclusion. It is 
true that if you purchase this seclusion at a ticket 
office in England, you have to pay pretty heavily for 
it; you have to buy four tickets if you wish to have 
a first-class compartment, holding six, entirely te 
yourself. But that is not the way things are done 
im my country. In England we have no “ muck- 
rakers,” and “ grafting” of the minor sort is one of 
the perquisites of a “ gentleman,” or rather something 
that is expected of him. If, therefore, you are a 
“ ventleman ”—if, that is to say, you are tolerably 
well-dressed and look as though you had a certain 
amount of loose change in your pocket—you approach 
the guard of the train you are traveling by, explain 
to him your rooted objection to the neighborhood of 
your fellow-mortals, and slip a half-crown into his 
demure and saintly palm. He proceeds at once to 
find an empty compartment for you, to lock the door, 
and to paste a label, “ Reserved,” on the window; and 
there you are. But in America there are no con- 
venient immoralities of this sort, so far as I can find 
out. At any rate, the only conductor I have ventured 
to tackle on the subject seemed, for all my tact, 
singularly unintelligent and unresponsive, and finally 
invited me to “talk United States.” The side-door 
and the back-stairs approach appear to have vanished 
from the railroad world of America; and when I recall 
the extreme efficiency with which Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew used to write me passes in the ‘nineties, and 
the facility with which I used to pocket them, I posi- 
tively blush both for myself and for him. To-day, on 
American railroads, you have to pay for everything; 
and if it is privacy you require, then the price comes 
high. A man of moderate means, leading a sober, 
self-denying life, toiling laboriously day and night for 
twenty years, is just able to afford a drawing-room 
between New York and Washington or a state-room 
on the trip to Florida, and when he has paid for it 
and enjoyed it is at full liberty to begin life over 
again. 


Yet I confess even bankruptcy seems welcome as an 
escape from the horrors of a Pullman, where you 
travel by day with two or three score of people, at 
least one of whom is certain to be a squalling infant 
and another a ubiquitous -,ungster with lungs and 
legs in an equal state of activity; where you have 
to rouse yourself every few minutes to resist the car- 
boy’s pestiferous attentions; and where the buzz of 
an incessant movement and conversation makes read- 
ing and dozing alike impossible. But even that pales 
before the trials that await one at bed-time. A Pull- 
man car at night is the most uncivilized thing on the 
American continent, and one of the most indecent. It 
quite fascinates my blushes. I sit enthralled as the 
darky porter strews my seat with other people’s be- 
longings, holds a pillow-case in his teeth and squeezes 
the pillow into it, and hurls sheets and mattresses 
about, and pulls at chains and sliding-doors and levers 
and curtains. And what can be more enchanting than 
to hear husband and wife discussing how they shall 
dispose of themselves for the night, whether they 
shall share the lower berth or whether he shall be 
banished to the nest above? And what pleasanter 
than to be made conscious by the writhings and heav- 
ings and vigorous protuberances of the curtains that 
just across the aisle some good lady is engaged in the 
fearsome struggle to undress? To walk the length 
of a Pullman car at about 10.30 p.m., when most of 
the berths are made up, and when the curtained con- 
tortions of those who are in the agony of “ retiring” 
are at their worst, and when you butt into strange 
projections of humanity, and stumble over shoes and 
dressing-cases, and try not to stop and watch some 
one scaling the heights of an upper berth, is on the 
whole the most delirious experience | have ever en- 
countered. The only thing that in any way rivals 
it is the morning after, when you are one of a crowd 
of disheveled, cinder-faced, half-dreased men _ strug- 
gling toward one toilet-room, while a crowd of equally 
disheveled, cinder-faced, and half-dressed women is 
plunging toward the other. Personally I have never 
inastered either the art or the etiquette of a Pullman 
ear. I never know where to put my shoes, and I feel 
I shall never learn how to take off my trousers while 
sitting in them. The one thing I am quite confident 
about is that for barbaric inconvenience and impro- 
priety a Pullman car is unsurpassable. I should not 
mind being seandalized if only I were made physically 
comfortable. But when one’s instincts as a civilized 
being are outraged and one’s body is simultaneously 
tortured, even an Englishman, notoriously the meekest 
of mankind, is moved to protest. 

And besides the crowding and the publicity ot 
travel mm America, there is another defect of which I 
speak with diflidence, as I am no engineer, but only an 
ordinary passenger. Where the fault lies I do not 
know, but the fact is that American trainmen have 
yet to learn the alphabet of their business in one 
very important particular. They seem unable to start 
a train or to stop it without a wrench and a jerk 
that well-nigh dislocate you. Nowhere in the world 
have I come across such inefficient handling of trains 
on the technical side. The drivers of the old Broad- 
way cable-cars used to delight in sending passengers 
f'ving from one end of the car to the other; and their 
methods and standards seem to have apread through- 
out the greater world of railroads. An American 
train does not draw out of a station; it plunges out. 
It does. not come to a full stop by gradations so fine 
as to be almost imperceptible; it bucks and rears and 
jibes and seems to plant its fore wheels solidly on the 
ties, while the jar of the brakes sets one’s spine a- 
quiver, before it finally brings up with a shock as 
though it had hit a buffer, trembles, and stands still. 
All the operations of starting, stopping, backing, 
coupling and uncoupling, slipping a car, and so on, 
are conducted in America, even on such a magnificent 
road as the Pennsylvania, by a series of jolts and 
bangs, jumps and spasms, skippings and shakings. I 
do not know what particular -good is done thereby to 
the brakes, the wheels, the rails, or the ties, and I 
am sure that none at all is done to the passengers, 
whose sleep is broken, whose teeth are rattled in their 
heads, and whose internal economy is violently de- 
ranged, 

In England you have to look out of the wia- 
dow to make sure your train has actually started, 
so stealthily does it glide out of the station; and when 
it stops it is by a process of gentle, almost insensible 
slowing-downs, as though, pesitively, it were floating 
to a standstill. A trifling matter, no doubt, but it 
illustrates the different spirit and attitude that runs 
through railroad management in England and in 


America. 


Departure 
By Edmond RickKett 


I saw the sky in mist and rain, 
The sea in rain and mist, 
Your eyes that dimmed with sudden pain, 
Lips trembling as they kissed; 
1 saw the waste of waters gray, 
The lonely wind-vexed quay, 
A drift of sullen clouds, the day 
My soul put out to sea. 
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Cold earth and sky and creeping tide 
Told forth the time unknown 

A world of grief whereon to bide, 
A heart that breaks alone. 

The dreams that lit my earlier way 
No more come back to me; 

I made an end of dreams, the day 
My soul put out to sea. 


{ 
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Fifty Years 


PREPARING FOR THE GREAT CONFLICT IN JUNE AND JULY, 186) 


HOW NORTH AND SOUTH WERE 


SOPHE month of June, 1861, was one of 
y ceaseless energy for those in au- 
thority in both North and South. 
Although neither section of the 
country really understood the size 
of the huge task that had been 
y¥ undertaken, both had settled down, 
with the first flush of anger de- 
parted, grimly but determinedly, 
to prepare for war. 

The military powers had not yet been developed. 
Leaders had not been found. There was not a man 
in the regular army who had ever commanded a 
thousand men in the field, while many of the officers 
had resigned to cast in their lot with the seceding 
States. In the navy there was not a single officer who 
had ever had under him a larger squadron than one 
of three or four vessels. The highest rank in the 
service at this time was that of commodore, The 
highest holding actual command was captain; but 
many of these officers were hidebound by tradition 
and superannuated in years. 

By the middle of June, North and South had turned 
to in earnest. The country at large had resolved 
itself into two great drill camps. But, just asa in 
April and May, the political element was to the fore. 
There was little real discipline and little knowledge. 
Everything had to be learned in the great school of ex- 
perience. The greatest war college of the world was 
about to open its doors. Men were merely matricu- 
lating for the four years’ course that was to turn 
them out as citizens again, but marked forever as 
soldiers. Over the fair face of the South were to be 
scattered hundreds of battle-fields. Yet there was no 
prophet who dared forecast the future—or, perhaps, 
saw it. 

Europe was waiting and watching anxiously. Eng- 
land realized by this time how deeply she was con- 
cerned. King Cotton was paramount. There were 
two parties at swords’-points in the North, the “ Peace 
at Any Price Party,’ and the “ Hot Heads,” who, al- 
though unorganized, kept continually urging the Gov- 
ernment to act, not recognizing its unpreparedness. 
Here follows a summary of the principal events, both 
naval and military, between June Ist and July 16th, 
feverish days that ushered in the first big battle, Bull 
Run, which took place on July 21st: 


June 1, 1861.—The British Government prohibited 
the United States and Confederate armed vessels from 
bringing any prizes to British ports. 

June 3.—General Beauregard took command of the 
Confederate forces at Manassas Junction. Surprise ot 
Confederate troops at Philippi, Virginia, by United 
States forees under Colonels Dumont, ‘Kelly, and 
Lander. Colonel Kelly was severely wounded. 

dune 6.—Thirty-five Virginia cavalry were captured 
at Alexandria. They took the oath of allegiance ani 
were released, 

June 12.—Governor Jackson, of Missouri, issued a 
proclamation calling 50,000 State militia into. service, 
to protect the “ lives, liberty, and property of the citi- 
vens of the State.” 

June 14.—Harper’s Ferry was evacuated by the 
Confederate forces, who destroyed all destructible 


property. 
June 16.—A skirmish occurred at Seneca Mills, 
Maryland. A Confederate captain and 2 men were 


killed by Major Everett’s command. 

Juno 18.—EKight hundred Union Home Guards, 
under Captain Cook, were surprised at Camp Cole, 
Missouri, by Confederates from Warsaw. Twenty- 
five were killed, 52 wounded, 23 prisoners; 45 of the 
enemy were killed or wounded. . 

June 20.—Cornelius Vanderbilt offered all the 
steamships of the Atlantic and Pacific Steamship 
Company for the service of the Government. 

June 24.—Confederate batteries at Mathias Point, 
Virginia, shelled by United States steamers Pawnee 
and Freeborn. _ Engagement of United States steamer 
Monticello with Confederates at Carter’s Creek, Vir- 
ginia. Secession of Tennessee proclaimed by Governor 
Harris. Vote, 104,913 for, to 47,238 against. 

June 25.—The Virginia vote was announced to be 
128,884 for, and 32,134 against secession. 

June 27.—Engagements occurred between the gun- 
boat Freeborn and Confederate batteries at Mathias 
Point. Captain Ward of the Freeborn was killed. 

June 28.—Skirmish at Shorter’s Hill, Virginia. 


Union loss, 1 killed and 1 wounded; Confederate loss, 
2 killed. 

June 29.—The steamer St. Nicholas and three brigs 
were captured by secessionists on the Chesapeake. 

July 2.—The Confederates were driven from 
Martinsburg, Virginia, by Abercrombie’s brigade, 
General Patterson’s division. The Union loss was 3 
killed and 10 wounded; the Confederate loss, 30 
killed and wounded, 20 prisoners. 

July 3.—The Arkansas Military Board called out 
10,000 men to repel invasion. 

July 4.—United States Congress met in special 
session. A skirmish soccurred at Harper's Ferry be- 
tween the New YorK Ninth Regiment and the Con- 
federates. The : loss was 2 killed and 3 
wounded, 


tery, defeated the rebels with a loss of 20 killed 
and 40 wounded. The Union loss was 2 killed, 6 
wounded, 

July 10.—A Loan Bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow $250,000,000, redeemable in twenty 
years. Another bill, for the supply of $500.000,000 
and 500,000 volunteers to suppress the rebellion, passed 
the Senate. 

July 11.—The Confederates, under Colonel, Pegram, 
were defeated at the battle of Rich Mountain, Vir 
ginia, with a loss of 60 killed, 150 wounded, and 150 
prisoners. The Federals captured 200 tents, 60 
wagons, 6 cannon, and other stores. The Union loss 
was 11 killed and 35 wounded. 

July 12.—A fight occurred at 


Barboursville, Vir- 


SS 


The death of General Garnett, the Confederate commander, at the battle of Carrick’s Ford 


From a wood cut in the issue of “‘ Harper's Weekly" for August 3, 1861 


July 4-7.—The United States steamer South Caro- 
lina captured or destroyed 11 vessels off Galveston. 

July 5.—Battle at Carthage, Missouri. The Union 
forces, under Colonel Sigel, numbered 1,500; the Con- 
federates, 4,000. The Union loss was 13 killed and 
31 wounded; the Confederate loss, 250 killed and 


wounded, Successful retreat of Sigel. 
July 6—The Western Military Department was 
constituted, including Illinois and the States and 


Territories west of the Mississippi to 
Mountains, with New Mexico, Major-General Frémont 
commanding. In a skirmish of 45 men of the Third 
Ohio Regiment, at Middle Fork Bridge, twelve miles 
east of Buckhannon, Virginia, | man was killed and 
3 were wounded. 

July 7.—* Infernal” machines were detected float- 
ing in the Potomac. Skirmish occurred at Great 
Falls, Virginia. Major Gerhardt’s Eighth German 


battalion lost 2 men. Several Confederates were 
killed. 
July 8.—Ohio and the Seventh and Ninth Indiana 


regiments, with Colonel Barnett’s First Ohio Bat- 


the Rocky. 


ginia. Six companies of Colonel Woodrulff's Second 
Kentucky Regiment attacked and defeated 600 Con- 
federates. One Kentuckian and 10 or 12 Confederates 
were killed. Six-hundred rebels under Colonel Pegram 
surrendered to General McClellan at Beverly, Vir- 
ginia. 

July 13.—A battle took place at Carrick’s Ford, 
Virginia, resulting in the death of General Garnett, 
the Confederate commander. The Confederates were 
defeated and routed, with a loss of 150 killed and 
wounded, and 800 prisoners. The: Federal loss was 
13 killed and 40 wounded. 

July 15.—A skirmish occurred at Bunker Hill, Vir- 
ginia. The Confederate cavalry were routed by the 
fire of a Rhode Island battery. The Confederates 
were pursued by the Second United States cavalry. 

July 16.—A Federal army under General McDowell 
started in the direction of Manassas. On this date a 
bill authorizing the President to call out militia to 
suppress the rebellion passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, together with the bill to accept the services 
of 500,000 volunteers. 


I HEARD an old man say— 


They were talking, two old friends of youth who meet but seldom now, 
By a quiet little fire at the close of day— 


I-heard an old man say, 
As the clouds fell on his brow, 


By the Fire 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


White thin hairs to each brow, 


And a chair in the corner each day, 
And time to remember and pray, 
And one by one to our ends 
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I heard an old man say 


“ Sure I dread to ask for the old friends, 


For the word is always now— 


* Dead, these three years dead, dead this’ many a day!’ 


All have gone to their ends, 
All have passed away. 


“ Don’t speak of the old friends, 


They have passed away 


These long years since, this many a day; 


We are left lonely now 
By the fire, to remember and pray!” 


~ 
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Mr. Howells at work at the writing-table | The study is a remodeled stable and is filled with mementos of his 
which stands before his study fireplace numerous friends, and books by the innumerable authors he has known 
The pier at the end of the grounds, from which an uninterrupted view Mr. Howells at his desk. Books 
may be had of Portsmouth Harbor and Gerrish Island, with its lighthouse and shady nooks on either side 


In the old-fashioned flower-garden made The dwelling-house and the study of the dean of writers. Between them runs . 
and tended by his daughter Mildre the. footpath, losing itself among the flowers of Miss Mildred Howells’s garden 
MR. HOWELLS .AT KITTERY PQINT 
& IMPRESSIONS OF THE VETERAN AUTHOR AT HIS SUMMER HOME ON THE MAINE COAST, WHERE MUCH OF HIS BEST KNOWN WORK HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 
Photographs by Mary H. Northend 
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The Panhanc 


SN In that great hive of the old rich, 
the new rich, and the get-rich- 
quick, he cannot go wrong. If he 
cares to work steadily and indus- 
triously at his graft (old gypsy 
eant word for trade or craft), he 
ean easily “earn” five or six dollars 

. a day. If he is “ sloughed ”—ar- 
rested—for begging, he is merely transported to a 
pretty, greenswarded island, swept by harbor breezes, 
where he sleeps in Father Knickerbocker’s bed for five 
or ten nights and lives like a fighting cock on three 
good meals a day. Thence he emerges refreshed and 
resumes his graft. Easy? Too easy. It’s really a 
shame to take the money. The work is play; the sort 
of theatric play we all instinctively love; to twist the 
face into a tragic mask, to enact the part of a long- 
suffering victim of ill-luck, to start the victim’s heart- 


The stage must be well set 


strings all a-flutter with sympathy—and then to accept 
the victim’s money with the air of a proud and patient 
martyr. ‘Tis rare sport indeed. 

Not one’ word of this writing is about the deserving 
poor. God forbid. But one does not find the deserv- 
ing poor posing in the street for alms. They hide their 
want and sorrow; they starve in secret; their tragedy 
becomes known only when the coroner reports—un- 
less by rare chance some tireless seeker has discovered 
the case through search in a poor neighborhood. In- 
deed, the curious thing is that of the army of seven or 
eight thousand street beggars who pick up thirty or 
forty thousand dollars a day in the metropolis, the 
vast majority have drifted in from distant States. 
The estimate of the numbers of these panhandlers is 
by James Forbes, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Mendicancy. He knows. 
He has studied these beggars for years, not with the 
cold curiosity of the scientist, but with a lively human 
sympathy and understanding. And here’s a miracle— 
he has actually persuaded some of the gentry to go 
work for a living; real work, at which they earn far 
less than they could make at the graft. So much can 
wisdom and kindness do in arousing the sense of self- 
respect long dormant, or perhaps never before felt, in 
these people of the pavement. But the few who have 
turned to genuine labor are but a corporal’s squad as 
compared with the grand army still grafting. 

If it is art to conceal art, then the “ flopper” is the 
most consummate artist in mendicancy. His finished 
product appears to be fortuitous. As a matter of fact, 
it is all studied out with serupulous care. Neither 
Booth nor Irving ever devoted more pains, or insight, 
or imagination, to the portrayal of Hamlet than a 
good “flopper” bestows upon the proper presentation 
of his tragedy. In the first place he must be minus a 
leg or two. This, of course, is not art but the result 
of a conflict with nature’s crude forces. It is a 
curious fact that, out of some eight thousand “ flop- 
pers’” histories investigated by Mr. Forbes, more than 
ninety per cent. of the men lost their legs in aceci- 
dents on trains upon which they were riding as 
tramps. Before losing legs, then, the beggar has been 
accustomed to shun work and to get his bread by 
whining. After the accident the hobo, if he is an 
artist, turns “ flopper ”—that is, one who flops down 
upon the pavement, a spectacle of mute helplessness, 
with empty and receptive hat at his side. Note, the 
hat is always empty, for the sight or jingle of coins 
might seare off intending contributors. 

Mr. Forbes and the photographer and I went out 
panhandler-hunting the other day, and in the course 
of a few hours obtained more specimens than the most 
enthusiastic faunal naturalist ‘would have cared to 
gather. Nearly all of them were “ floppers,” for the 
house-to-house and the better-days birds are rarer and 
have to be waited for. We went hunting in the region 
in which the artists of the pavement are thickest— 
the shopping district. There lovely woman abounds, 
soft of heart and easy of pocketbook, and there the 
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By William Inglis 


“flopper” plies his artistic graft. The stage must be 
well set. Perhaps it is a mansion of the frightfully 
rich, with its most rare and luxurious hedge of privet 
for a back-drop, that serves as the scene of our beg- 
gar’s silent appeal. Dives so gorged with wealth and 
he so poor—quick! out with a quarter, or at the very 
least a nickel. Does any one doubt the genuineness of 
the case? There is the testimony of the much-worn 
crutch; yes, and the stump of the lost leg itself. The 
artist is always newly shaven, and you may often see 
on his fresh blue chin the barber’s magnesia powder. 
or whatever it is that they put on he-belles. His sad 
eyes droop, too, for he is by way of being ashamed to 
take the kind lady’s money. His whole face is a 
picture of woe hardly endurable, and meantime to 
please the eye of the matinée girl still more his hair 
is plastered in a low wave over his noble, suffering 
brow and curled, if possible, back upon his high dome 
of thought. A tawny mustache, hawk-wing or dragoon 
pattern, coaxes nickels in flocks. And sometimes, if it 
gets too hot and glarey in front of the rich man’s 
house, our “flopper” will sit with his back against 
a big bank building, so that those who go to deposit or 
to draw may leave a bit of wealth with him, poor 
fellow, so penniless in the presence of. untold gold. 
Or he will rest his sad back against the wall of a 
church, and there lie in wait for the pious. He doesn't 
like the new shopping district around Thirty-fourth 
Street so well as the old one farther downtown. Yes; 
even in “ flopping” one sighs for the times that have 
passed—as, for example, the brave old days when 
Fourteenth Street was the shopping center and one 
fiopped Under the Tree. Under the Tree? Quite so; 
a resort known to all good panhandlers from Seattle 
to Colon—the big tree in the grounds of the ancient 
Van Buren mansion, in the block west of Fifth 
Avenue, which still casts a grateful shade upon the 
sidewalk. 

“ A nice game,” says Mr. Forbes. “ All the * flopper ’ 
has to do is to sit still and take the money out of the 
hat. No talk; no work: no trouble. When the 
weather is too hot in town he goes to the country 
and flops on paydays near factories. Or, if he is very 
industrious, he hops around on his ecruteh and dis- 
tributes his begging verse. You'll notice that his ecard 
always bears the union label, so that he will be sure 
of the sympathy of the workers, and there is often in 
the verse a curious threatening of disaster to those 
who refuse to give—a sort of moral blackmail.” 

Here is an example in facsimile: 


A SIMPLE REQUEST 
Good Luck 


To the Purchaser of this Card 


To-day a poor cripple appeals to your 
aid; 

Don’t turn with a sneer or a frown, 

For God in his wisdom, is the only 
one knows; 

But loved ones of yours may go down, 


For every cent you give, kind stranger 
I am sure you will be blest; 

You will never miss it from your purse 
When the cripple lies at rest. 


Price--Give What You Can. g 


Here is another example of the delicate/ art of 
wheedling, a foxy “ tlopper’s” card: 


old man got tired of the graft. 


at his voeation of gardener far, far away. 


Parac 


est job. IL wrote to his parish priest, and quickly re- 
ceived his reply begging me not to send the man back. 
The clergyman said John was a loafer from boyhood; 
had never worked in a coal-mine or anywhere else; 
had lost his legs while * riding the bumpers” as a 
tramp, and had been sent away from home because lhe 
was a vicious influence, turning boys to the hobo’s 
life.” Here is a gem, printed on envelopes that used 
to be distributed in Coney Island railroad trains by a 
sad, sweet-faced, young, lame woman in black: 


SWEET FLORIDA SHRUBS 
EVERLASTING PERFUME 
Moth Destroyer 


Guaranteed 


Kino Frtrenp.— Being a widow in very poor health 
with a little boy depending on me for support, I kindly 
ask patronage. Mrs. Lorrie WILLIAMS. 
rice, 10 Cents. 


Each envelope had a pinch of lavender in it. The 
young woman had never been married. Her “ little 
boy ” was a burly, red-necked fellow of forty years or 
more, who had retired from the honest trade of bar- 
keeper to take care of Lottie’s takings and invest them 
in sure things at the race tracks. Sometimes he rode 
on the same trains with her, as a stranger, of course, 
and started a good run of trade by giving her a shiny 
new half-dollar and growling good-naturedly some- 
thing about “a .poor little woman in hard luck.” 

But the greatest genius among the mendicants has 
retired. Let us call him Alphonse Lemaitre because 
that is not his name and he is a Frenchman. Alphonse 
was a fine landseape gardener, but too great a thirst 
for the juice of the vine cost him his employment. 
He invented the mournful art of crust-dropping. Ah, 
there was an artist indeed! Near a great depart- 
ment store a gaunt and soldierly man, a trifle tottery 
at the knees, by chance descried upon the pavement a 
crust of bread. Was it really bread? (Business of 
raising trembling hand to fevered brow and eagerly 
staring.) With a low ery of joy the gaunt and 
soldierly man leaped forward, pounced upon the crust 
ond raised it to his mouth. -In plain sight of sym- 
pathetic shoppers the long, yellow fangs of the griz- 
zled veteran could be observed gnawing at the crust. 
Ah, it was good, that crust! Indeed it was good, 
gentle reader—good fora dozen or more quarters 
and half dollars of the sympathetic shoppers’ money 
thrust into the trembling, gaunt hand of the old 
artist. He never had to drop that crust more than 
half a dozen times of a morning. For one thing he 
was chary of spoiling the graft by overdoing, and for 
another thing he was in haste to arrive at his favorite 
café in Bleecker Street in which he sat all day and 
guzzled the red wine. Now and then the magistrates 
sent him for a brief term to Blackwells Island, 
where, under his expert hands, the warden’s garden 
blossomed like the Thence he returned to the 
happy hunting grounds with half a dozen well-dried 


rose, 


crusts of the bread of charity and a fine, robust thirst 


But a few months ago the 
Twenty years of hard 
service at wringing heart-strings and purse-strings had 
fatigued him. He longed, too, for green fields. So 
he took an oath of total abstinence and settled down 
Salut, 
Monsieur Lemaitre! Thou wast indeed the master! 
There is no rgom for more. But there must be room 


that Omar might envy. 


to say this: the eure for these conditions is at hanel. 


tiere is what Mr. Forbes says: 
“If the bill for the establi4hment of a State farm 


colony now pending in the State Legislature becomes 


a law and is properly enforeed, the result of a few 


commitments will cause professional beggars to give 


this State a wide berth. They will not care to run 


the risk of being forced to do real labor and to pay for 
their own support over a period of two or three years. 


If the farm colony had no other effeet in. the way of 


reforming those committed to it and making them into 
self-supporting citizens it would pay for itself many 
times over every year in ridding the State and par- 
ticularly this city of its present pest of professional 
mendicants.” 


CRIPPLE’S APPEAL 


FrieXp,—tHav- 
ing lost my legs while 
running cars in a coal- 
mine, I offer this card 
for sale to enable me to 
obtain a pair of artificial 
legs. 

Kind Friend, when you 
read this, don’t turn 
around and say: “I am 
sorry, young man, I can’t 
help you to-day,” but try 
and give a little, do the 
best that you can, for 
God rewards those who 
help their fellow men. 

Joun RI ey. 


“Isn't that pretty?” 
asks Mr. Forbes, with 
the pardonable pride of 
the collector. * John 
tiley was not his name. 
He promised me that if 
we would give him his 
—-dale, Penn- 
sylvania, his boyhood 


home, he would quit. 
faking and get an hon- 
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“ God’s blessing on ye, young miss!” 
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Graft 


IST of the interest attached to a 
recent theatrical unpleasantness was 
7X personal to the parties in dispute, 
and consequently of only question- 
“er able concern to the people who pay. 
IN In “the profession,” of course, there 
on CASE was tremendous and breathless fol- 
eyes See lowing of each incident, and Broad- 
-°S way was very well satisfied to feed 
’ for days on talk of “ syndicates” and * independents,” 
“open doors,” copper and iron circuits, * metropolitan 
time,” “one-night stands,” producing-managers’ asso- 
cittions, theater-owners’ associations, booking fees, 
roads to the coast out of Denver, and other enticing 
subjects in which, however, outside the stretch of 
sacred street from Fourteenth to Forty-second the ap- 
peal-may be conservatively described as inacute. 

There was one matter, however, that came up at 
the time-of the trouble, and which has since been acted 
up Chiat pad nothing to co with the polities of the 
“show business.” and that may occur to the ordinary 
citizen as being a trifle more picturesque than _per- 
centages’ and route shects, and that was the action 
taken by certain ‘allies when they determined to do 
away with “graft.” That portion of the report of an 
early-meeting (of members of the National Association 
of Theatrical Producing Managers and representatives 
of the National Theater Owners’ Association) covering 
this point read as follows: 

“ The two associations agreed to adopt means to 
eliminate alleged graft in theater management, pro- 
ducing and booking of plays, both bodies pledging 
themselves to maintain the theater-owner as a free 
agent in the theatrical world.” : 

Most theater patrons who read this paragraph and 
subsequent similar references probably said, promptly, 
* That means the managers are going to quit standing 
in with the ticket speculators.” 

But there’s a great deal more to theatrical graft 
than the unhonored but certainly not unsung “ spec.” 
Or, rather, there has been. With the new order of 


things all the old ills of the road are to be swept 
Anyway, the action of the asso- 


away—by resolution! 


By W. W. Aulick 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE GIBBS 


ciations is a substantial step toward the ending of the 
evils, because these now are recognized by both parties, 
where heretofore their existence was vigorously and 
righteously denied by one of the contractors. 

One of the principal practices complained of by 
owners of attractions playing a theater not their 
own has been the graft—or, to employ the term of 
diplomacy used at the meeting referred to, the “ al- 
leged graft ””—on the gallery door. For gallery tickets 
the playgoer pays twenty-five or fifty cents apiece, 
according to the house or according to the location. 
The seat slips themselves differ from the slips used 
for other parts of the theater (in nearly all theaters), 
being uncouponed, or, as they call them in the busi- 
ness, “ hard tickets.” One is of the same appearance 
as another. 

In some theaters there is a separate box-office for 
the gallery and a separate ticket-seller. It has made 
no difference to the grafter (in times past) whether 
he was in the office where the down-stairs and first- 
baleony tickets were sold or whether he was in an- 
other part of the building—the game could be worked 
as well from one point as another. 

The ordinary method employed by the representative 


of the travelling attraction and the representative of* 


the theater in “counting up the house” has been to 
go over the tickets unsold in the rack, subtract these 
from the total tickets racked, and divide the differ- 
ence according to the sharing terms agreed upon. 
(Parenthetically, these terms range from sixty per 
cent. for the attraction and forty per cent. for the 
theater to seventy-five per cent. and sometimes as high 
as eighty per cent. for the attraction, with the little 
end for the theater, according to the strength of the 
play and the determination of the play’s proprietor. 
This situation may have occurred to the home man- 
ager as warranting certain balancing irregularities.) 

In counting up the hard tickets the seats left un- 
sold in the rack are not figured and subtracted from 
capacity, as in the case of the couponed privileges. 
The reason. for this is that hard tickets are not sold 
for any particular performance, but are good for any 
play at any time during the season. Saturday night 


It is possible for a twenty-five-dollars-a-week treasurer to ride in automobiles 
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is considered the star night in the show business, and 
the gallery of a theater in or out of New York City is 
pretty sure to play to its best on that night. A good 
many prudent folk buy their tickets for Saturday 
night in the gallery some days earlier in the week, 
so that when the big performance comes around they 
need not stand in line, but may gain their place with- 
out delay. Or there may be a particularly attractive 
play coming along for which it is as well to buy ad- 
mission in advanee of the less forethoughtful. 

So, instead of counting the tickets left in the rack, 
the treasurer of the visiting attraction and the treas- 
urer of the “stand” go through the gallery box and 
count the actual seats sold or in evidence at the per- 
formance. Enter Mr. Graft. 

Suppose the house management to be of itchful palm 
— it is to be hoped that at this point no virtuous house 
manager will rise and shrill out a denial of wrong- 
doing; these discoveries, dear sir, are not directed at 
you; % is only, the black sheep of our family that 
is now in mind, and he may with propriety be dis- 
cussed so long as he has been named by the associated 
brethren. Suppose, then, this (impersonal) house 
manager covets a wee bit more than his specified 
percentage of the gross—the easiest way to get it is 
on the gallery door. 

A large wooden box fitted with a slot at the top 
rests beside the doorman and into this he is sup- 
posed to drop all tickets handed him by his audience. 
But suppose this doorman to be an absent-minded door- 
man. Suppose that instead of dropping all the tickets 
through the slot every fourth ticket or every fifth 
ticket should find its way into a convenient coat 
pocket, what then? But no, the hold-out pocket va- 
riety isn’t generally employed. It used to be, but 
times have changed. Managers of attractions de- 
veloped the disgusting habit of having a representa- 
tive stroll to the gallery door and accidentally lurch 
against the doorman in such manner as to get a good 
stout feel of the pocket. Ah! What have we here? 
Tickets? And what. means this? Ah, a thousand 
pardons, good sir, but the rush came so strong and 
the slot was so narrow I stowed these away until 
I should have time to slip them one by one into the 
bag; I was just about dropping them in when you 
happened along. 

But it was an inartistic way of breaking the Eighth 
Commandment and nowadays it isn’t done any more. 
Improvement has been the order. For example, a tale 
is told of a certain manager of a theater in an in- 
terior town of a Middle State who had a chute arranged 
from the gallery box back to the box-office. By such 
‘means a capable gent in command of the top en- 
trance might, while apparently inserting the ticket in 
the slot, give it at the same time a simple twist of 
the wrist which should send it through a hidden open- 
ing in the box and thus into a slit in the side of the 
wall and so back to the point of original issuance— 
the box-office. When the gallery box was removed 
from the wall preparatory to taking to the treasuter’s 
office the slit was concealed, and the visitors share: 
only on the meager count shown by the depleted ticket- 
box. You can rake off fifty hard tickets a perform- 
ance this way—more if the attraction draws well and 
the gallery is comfortably crowded. 

Some company managers pay particular attention to 
the gallery door; others are properly robbed by the 
geniuses in the minds of the two associations when 
they passed their anti-graft resvlution. Those man- 
agers who personaHy or by selected proxy visit the 
home of the gods may be victimized with their eyes 
open—but their mere presence cuts down the size of 
the swindle. A certain company manager who has 
put in a lifetime in the business has been in the habit 
of stalking up-stairs past the gallery doorman, then 
taking a position just inside and in plain view of the 
ticket-taker. From this point the crafty manager” 
levels an index finger at the house, starting at one 
end and going carefully ever the whole upper floor. 
As he passes out he is making some figures on a pad 
and giving the doorman a fishy stare. “I never count, 
really,” he says, “ but if I can get that guy to think 
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I count, the chances are 
he won’t grab off so many 
as he otherwise would.” 
The “indicator” has 
been for a long time em- 
ployed by company man- 
agers for making their 
count of the gallery. The 
representative of the at- . 
traction takes his stand 
beside the doorman and 
as each person —— into 
the gallery a click of the 
indicator concealed in the 
agent’s pocket registers 
the entrance. For a 
while this system puzzled 


the doorman. He could 
understand a company 
manager claiming more 


than appeared in the box, 
but the exact number! 
Then when the employ- 
ment of the indicator be- 
came known to the house 
force the latter set about 


merrily to nullify the 
usefulness of the instru- 
ment. To confuse the 


man with the machine, 
the doorman took to pass- 
ing his friends in and out 
of the gallery without giv- 
ing return checks. “ Why 
don’t you give him a 
check?” the company man 
would ask, ‘and the door- 
man would answer, “ Oh, 
I'll remember his face,” 
and so it became impos- 
sible to keep an accurate 
count. 

Some theaters—and not 
all of these are outside 
New York City—do not 
print the prices on their 
coupon seats. They carry 
a price-list neatly framed 
and oceupying a conspicu- 
ous place in the lobby at 
the side of the box-office 
window, and this may 
read, “ Orchestra seats, $1.50% orchestra circle, $1,” 
ete. There are different colors for the different priced 
seats. Thus the #1.50 tickets may he yellow, the $1 
seats blue, the seventy-five-centers red, ete. And now, 
with the gallery doorman prepared to increase his 
batting average at the expense of the visiting team, 
the box-oflice man down-stairs is gravely explaining 
to the company manager the scale of prices. “ First 
ten rows in/the orchestra a dollar and a half, back of 
that a dollar.” Very good. But suppose the box- 
office clerk should err? Suppose instead of selling 
merely the first ten rows for a dollar and a half a 
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Speculators have been known to have choice seats for sale 


seat they got a dollar and a half for the next two 
rows, the eleventh and twelfth, which, according to the 
ecard, would be one-dollar privileges? Ah, well, we 
all make mistakes and not all of us are found out. 
There would be no way of rectifying such an over- 
sight at count-up time. For blue tickets would repre- 
sent only one dollar each—even if two rows of them 

had been sold to the public at fifty cents advance. 
There are several other ways of “ getting it.” One 
method, highly approved in our best little thieving 
circles, is to print an extra supply of tickets. Extra 


tickets are good things to have around the “ house “; 


you can never tell when they will come in handy. Let 
us say that the house diagram calls for 500 down- 
stairs seats at $1.50 a seat. It has been (in the past, 
of course) the part of managerial wisdom to lay in 
600 tickets instead of the 500 set forth in the plans 
and specifications. Suppose the man on the orchestra 
door should hold out, say, twenty tickets to the per. 
formance—that is to say, suppose, instead of dropping 
into his box twenty stubs torn from the slips handed 
in by twenty of the audience, he should drop them into 
his pocket? Suppose he should then signal “ twenty ~ 
to the box-office man. From the reserve hundred the 
treasurer may substitute twenty whole tickets, skil- 
fully slipping them into his rack. There will be an 
item of thirty dollars which won't figure in the state- 
ment. For when the count-up comes off the dead wool 
will be found straight, as the extra seats will be 
printed in series the same as the regular ones, 

It may be that an alert visiting showman will 
regard the front doorman with more than ordinary 
watchfulness and turn his attention to preventing any 
communication with the box-oflice boy. Should? the 
doorman have a pocketful of stubs and correspondence 
with headquarters apparently cut off the situation 
might well be embarrassing. Might well be, but isn't 
“Oh, Mr. Manager, will you please take the door for 
me a minute while [| get a drink of water?” And 
if there should happen to be a cozy place near the 
water-tank—or other point agreed upon—for secreting 
the stubs held out, why, that is certainly the place 
to put them—and thank you kindly for holding the 
gate while | was away; I was never so thirsty in my 
life. And then, if the box-office man should suddenly 
develop a thirst, leaving the booth to an assistant, very 
probably he would stumble upon the holdouts and 
govern himself aceordingly. 

Even the expressman has been drawn into the con- 
spiracy against the visiting manager. It used to be 
that the charge for a baggage haul from the station 
to the theater and back was four dollars a load and 
twenty cents a single piece. These were generally 
considered to be fair charges. But that day has passed. 
Mr. House Manager sought out an expressman and 
unto him did say, “I will see that you get, all my 
hauling if you will give me a dollar a load and ten 
eents a single piece.” With all my heart—and the 
bargain is made, 

In the big cities, of course, the speeulator evil has 
been the most apparent, and the ways of its working 
have been many. But the managers say they despise 
a “spee.”; and as for the box-office clerks, they faint 
dead away at the sight of one of these low knaves, 
and so, of course, there can be no understanding be- 
tween the men inside the house and the gentlemen of 
the curb. But still, speculators have been known to 
have choice seats for sale to the public at a slight (7?) 
advance over the schedule, and twenty-five-dollar-a- 
week box-office treasurers have been known to ride in 
their own buzz buggies. The situation offers some- 
thing of a mystery. 

However, the agreement between the attraction man- 
agers and the theater managers will do away with all 
these irregularities—when the resolution reaches the 
enforcement stage. 


Flowers of English Speech 


By H. B. Marriott Watson 


\SN’T there once an intermittent 
series of satiric pictures by that 
Wprince of elegant satire, George du 
Maurier, registered under the name 
“ Flowers of Modern Speech”? I re- 
eall one in which a very modern 
young lady is informing an old- 
fashioned colonel that she spent the 
summer in a punt “ with my favorite 
man, a quite too delicious man.” In that there seems 
a terse summary of modern feminism. Modern man- 
ners are heterogeneous; once manners were uniform. 
There was about the homogeneity of the older way a 
certain stilted loftiness whieh seems to us now to 
remove it from the plane of reality. Is it possible, one 
asks oneself, that these ancestors of ours, who must 
(being ours) have had sensible traits, could have 
talked half-way between ranting and hypocrisy? Their 
conversations, indeed, were in due keeping with their 
letters. Epistle is a word which has fallen out of use, 
but epistle is the only word that properly described an 
eighteenth-century letter. Walpole was amazing, not 
so much because he wrote fine letters, as because he 
was able to infuse into that precious eighteenth-cen- 
tury tongue so much play, finesse, subtlety, and dis- 
tinction. Taken all for all, the English language was 
a flat instrugent in that century, with its edge set by 
Addison a his friends, and dulled by infinite and 
wearisome repetition. Yet to pen a letter is to be 
forgiven a little formality; but to converse surely de- 
mands all the freedom of one’s mind. One does not 
walk between conventional hedges in one’s talk, or 
ought not to. “ Pray, sir,’ and “ Truly, madam,” are 
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mere perfunctory addresses with hardly even a decora- - 


tive value. And is it tolerable to a young lady to be 
thus wooed: “O Leonore! Is it necessary for me to 
declare to you on what the future happiness of my life 
must be founded?” The mask of formalism is upon 
all the conversational exchanges of our ancestors, as he 
who runs may read in Jane Austen or any contem- 
porary. If our-modern style be slipshod and sloppy, 
theirs, at least, ran to another extreme and was as 
frigid as the poles. 

It is, of courge, in the ceremony of language rather 
than in the texture of its meaning that the change has” 
occurred. Yet there is also another and a more vital 
change, as we shall presently see, a change resulting 
from the looser freedom of the relations between man 
and woman. There is no difference in significance be- 
tween “ Right O!” and “ Most assuredly,” with one or 


other of whic rases we and our ancestors might 
assent to a proposition. The question, “ Would you 
mind toting that chair along?” “ Right O” being re- 
quest and response, has a harsher appearance than 
“ Might I venture to trouble you. . . .?” and “ Madam, 
with the greatest pleasure in life.” I remember when I 
was young that certain of my elders lamented the dis- 
use of the full formality “I thank you.” But now is 
its degeneration complete, through “thanks awfully 
much,” or some similar inanity, to a mere, sharp, 
definitive “ thanks.” 

The change is not in the meaning, but in the read- 
justed relations of the people. If you wish to°make 
comparisons it would be interesting to take a page 
of Jane Austen’s conversations, and contrast it, say, 
with a page from Ann Veronica, the modern history 
of a very modern young woman. “Can you lend me 
some stuff?” asks Ann Veronica, and in reply her 
besom friend, Constance, says, “ You are a chap!” 
And, alas, it is precisely from women that one de- 
mands and expects nicety of speech. But the girl of 
to-day is as slangy as her brother; nay, if we may 
credit many witnesses, even slangier. Listen to the 
talk in a modern ball-room, or gt a country house 
breakfast table. “A ripping 

ooo A 1” ....«“ Topping eport™ ... 
The angels that guard the gates of literature and lan- 
guage as with fire and sword must weep tears of 
blood as they overhear. Yet are these frank, fair 
women of. the same race as their great-grandmothers, 
as sound, sounder of limb and lung, as rich, richer in 
knowledge, and as benignant and sensible of heart and 
mind, if they be not more so? They have selected an- 
other mode of expressing their individualities. His- 
tory provides parallels. There were once those 
epistles of which we have spoken, epistles currente 
calamo from the days of Cicero to these not only of 
Walpole, but of Robert Louis Stevenson. The next 
stage is that of letters; and the last (so far) of tele- 
grams. “Wire me!” “’Phone me!” Gone are the 
graces of intercommunication. We now use a short- 
hand. to explain ourselves. I am credibly informed 
that what is called smart society has carried the degra- 
dation a stage lower, and that honest English words 
are horribly maltreated, truncated, beheaded, and un- 
mercifully tortured. Thus I have heard of “Marchion- 
esses who talk of things being “ deevy,” which, being 
interpreted, is, I believe, “ divine,” and of ladies with 

retensions to social paternity who speak of “ disky,” 

y which you shall understand “ disgusted,” and 
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“gard” for garden antl other abominations. “ Comfy,” 
I'm afraid, is established among us, and without ex 
cuse, naked and unashamed. 

Slang is, in fact, regnant, and abbreviations are *the 
order of the day. The inanity of the rendering may or 
may not cover and interpret a corresponding vacuity of 
mind. I do not as a matter of fact think the level 
of conversational exchanges is lower now than it,was. 
Indeed it is probably higher. Swift was moved by the 
inanities of his day to a very bitter article on the con- 
versational mode. Mutatis mutandis, the art of polite 
conversation as exhibited by Lord Sparkish, Mr. 
Neverout, Lady Smart, and Miss Notable, was inferior 
to the banalities of the modern drawing-room. 

“Egad, Madam, I'd marry to-morrow,” says the 
Colonel, “if I thought I could bury my wife just 
when the honeymoon is over; but they say a woman 
has as many lives as a cat,” to which with equal wit 
Lady Answeral, “I find the Colonel thinks a dead wife 
under the table is the best goods in a man’s house.” 

If you want dialogue at its worst hie you to the 
much vaunted and malodorous comedies of Congreve 
or Wycherley. However, I quote from Swift once 
more. 

“ Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, keep your breath to 
cool your porridge; you measure my corn by your 
bushel. 

Neverout. Indeed, Miss, you lye— 

Miss. Did you ever hear anything so ruwie? 

Ngperout. | mean you lye—under a mistake. 

Miss. If a thousand lyes could choke you, you would 
have been choked many a day ago.” 

Swift purported to give a guide to the polite art of 
conversation as used at court and in the best com- 
panies, and a commentator adequately describes the 
performance as a selection of choice phrases “ applied 
upon every occasion to conceal ignorance or stupidity, 
or to prevent the labor of thoughts, to produce native 
sentiment and combine such words as will precisely 
express it.” One is doubtful as to the entire success 
of the scheme in concealing stupidity. 

So it is possible after all that as regards the sub- 
stance we have advanced even a little, but not with the 
graces of speech. We speak in slippered ease now; 
and there is also an ease in the matter of subject 
which is sometimes embarrassing to a modest man. 
To a mild and unsophisticated person it must be alarm- 
ing to hear a dowager invited by a young man to 
“ pull up her socks,” but this, on investigation, seems 
to be only a summons to greater energy. 
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scratched furiously at the 
door. The heat in the 
room grew unbearable. 
Olaf coughed in his sleep. 
She ran and lifted him 
from the bed. The child 
awoke and stared dully. 
His eyes were very 
strange. They were 
beautiful in form, and in 
color of a_ rich dark 
blue, but in them was no 
glint. of awakening life. 
They lay vaeantly in hia 
head like sapphires on 
which dust had fallen. 


\.LMA ANDERSEN swayed back and 
forth in her massive rocker. Her 
little son Olaf nestled in her arms. 
He was a red-lipped child of about 
four, whose golden head, like that 
~ of a weary cupid, rested against her 
shoulder. The fire roared on the 
wide stone hearth and lighted up 
the simple interior of the log-cabin. 
With the song of the fire mingled the song of the 
mother: 
“Oh, hear him sing, the Fire King! 
Hear him, laddie, hear the fellow! 
There he goes and there he blows, 
All in robes of red and yellow. 
Oh, my dearie, learn to fear him; 
Be vou wise and don’t go near him.” 


The youngster lay soundly slumbering. Selma rose 
and laid him in his little bed. Olaf that afternoon had 
wandered far away in company with his playmate 
and guardian, Thor, the great wolfhound. Despite the 
mother’s warning, they had gone deep into the pine 
woods which stood dark upon the slopes of the hills. 
They had not returned until late in the evening, causing 
Selma to feel a sudden terror. She had gone down the 
road shouting “ Olaf!” until the cafions mocked her. 
At last, as the dusk fell, he had come toddling back, 
his face and fingers very black, and with a round hole 
burned in his frock. The guilty Thor gave a re- 
morseful howl when Selma thwacked him over the ribs. 
—matches! The box she had carelessly left near the 
Selma had smelled little @laf's hands. Phosphorus! 
stove was gone, The child {iad a mad passion for fire, 
and nothing gave him greater delight than the crackle 
and flare of matches. He loved to crouch by the hour 
in front’ of the fire; he would stand with his face to 
the sun, stretching out his arms to it. Sometimes he 
would start little fires himself. In this he displayed 
great cunning. Burnings, punishments availed nothing. 

Selma felt sure that the child had inherited the 
curse from her own grandmother, a weird old woman 
who had had a mania for firing hayricks in an ancient 
village in Norway. Hell-fire would be the witeh’s lot 
in the next world, the furious villagers had said, and 
fire the lot of her descendants in this. 

So Olaf had been playing with fire again! Selma 
had slapped his dirty little hands, relented the next 
moment, stilled his howls with kisses, fed him, then 
rocked him to sleep. Now she sat waiting for his 
father. 

Halmar Andersen that day at dawn had galloped 
away north to Resinous, a small lumber town. He was 
to bring home three thousand dollars, for which he 
had sold his timber land to Mart Logan. He had dis- 
posed of his beloved acres with a heavy heart. But it 
was Selma’s wish that they leave this wilderness and 
purchase a fruit farm in the West: Then part of the 
money was needed to consult a specialist on behalf of 
Olaf. 

Selma felt very uncasy to-night. First it was Olaf 
who had troubled her by his long absence, then the 
theught of her husband on the road with all that 
money. Yet there was something else that oppressed 
her. The autumn night had suddenly grown sultry. 
But then the weather had been torrid all through the 
long summer drought. The wolfhound was uneasy too. 
Ile seratched and sniffed against the door, and whined. 
What ailed the brute? Why did Halmar not return? 
She glanced at the window. Had she slept? Was it 
already dawn? The clock gave the hour as a little past 
ten. But upen the west wall of the cafion there 
was a flush of delicate red, like the light of dawn. 
But dawn it could not be, for the rosy glow trembled 
and shifted over the cliffs. The skies were still deep 
blue; the great stars shone. She ran to a window that 
looked east, tore aside the curtain—and screamed! 
The hills and erags were crowned with fire. Long 
lines and patches of flame marched and threshed across 
them like an army with torches and blood-stained ban- 
ners from that very part of the woods where Olaf had 
plaved a few hours before. The flames were eating 
up the slopes and crawling down toward the house. 
The woman stood transfixed with terror. The pines 
along the ridge flared up like gigantic torches; the 
flames raced and danced, ran up trees and leaped in 
sheets throngh the air. It was their trees that were 
Lurning, their tall, magnificent pines. But what mat- 
ter now, she thought. How lucky Halmar had sold the 
timber land just in time! The three thousand dollars 
was safely theirs. 

The air grew stifling. There was a sound like rain 
upon the roof—the fall of cinders. Soon these came 
burning like swarms of fiery bees. Thor howled and 


They reflected the light 
of the hearth and the 
lare through the win- 
dow, but no light shone through them from within. 
Little Olaf had been born blind. Sun and fire were to 
him only a dim, luminous glow, the world a thing of 
mist and shadow. Perhaps, said the few backwoods 
doctors who had seen him, perhaps some day he might 
see. There had been such cases. But to his parents’ 
sorrow, sight had not come to the beautiful eyes. 
There was now nothing to do but to consult the great 
specialist in Chicago. 

Selma, holding her little son in her arms, ran out 
upon the road. The shaggy dog leaped up on her and 
frisked about, barking madly. She ran across the 
road to a small plowed field and sat upon a stone 
under the shelter of a tree. Patches of grass about 
the house were already burning. golden serpent- 
tongues were licking the logs. Would Halmar never 
come? Was he robbed—killed, perhaps? She prayed. 
A great joy possessed little Olaf. His angelie face 
bore a smile. He stretched out his little hands to the 
infernal glare, laughed, and shouted, “ Fire!” Now, 
above the roar and mutter of the forest fire, there 
came another sound—the beat of horse’s hoofs. Hal- 
mar Andersen, wild-eyed and soaked with sweat, came 
charging up the road on his white, half-crazed mare 
Truda. He leaped from the saddle, a tall, bearded 
man of massive figure. A hoarse cry of joy came 
from his throat as he saw his wife and child. 

“We must go south! There’s a second fire—coming 
on behind!” he shouted. 

To the north there was a glow in the skies, between 
the cafion wall to the right and the jagged peaks to 
the left. 

“ It is the end of the world!” cried Selma. 

Halmar took a leather bag from his saddle and 
dropped it on the ground. It clinked metalically as 
it fell. 

“What is that?” asked Selma. 

“The money—three thousand dollars,’ shouted her 
husband, “silver and gold—Logan’s money!” 


The Fire Chil 
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Her husband lifted Olaf from the ground and seated 
him astride the horse’s neck, fastening him to the high 
pommel of the saddle with a belt. Then he lifted his 
wife from the ground and put her astride the saddle. 

“You, you!” she cried in terror; “what is. to be- 
come of you?” 

“Never mind—l’ll be safe. 
first.” 

Cinders and ashes were hailing down. 
mare reared. 

“No, no!” cried the woman, frantically, “Ill not 
leave you alone!” 

“Selma, would you lose Olaf? Shall he. shall I 
lose you? Keep still,” her husband exclaimed, “ and 
wait!” He seized the ponderous money-bag that -lay 
in the dust, ran to the well, tossed the bag into it, 
and dashed back. Selma had slipped from the restive 
horse, a desperate, sacrificial look upon her face. 
Little Olaf, with the impassive face of the blind, sat 
snug, his hands twisted in Truda’s mane. 

“For heaven’s sake, mount! mount!” called Hal- 
mar. “Why did you get off?” 

“Till not go without you,” said Selma, calmly. 

“Selma!” he said, earnestly, “think of yourself-— 
of our boy! Save yourselves! Get on! Get on!” 

“ Kither we go together or we die together,” said 
his wife, firmly. 

“The horse can’t carry three, I tell you! 
God’s sake, go! Go!” 

“ Fire!” said little Olaf, smiling against the blood- 
red heavens and flaming mountains. A large spark 
fell and singed Truda’s flank. With a snort she tossed 
up her head and bolted up the road, north, toward 
Resinous, with Olaf clinging to her mane. Thor, bark- 
ing loudly, charged after them. 

“Olaf!” shrieked Selma. “My child! 
He'll be killett!” 

“ Yes,” cried Halmar in bitterness, “ yes, we will all 
be killed now! Yes, now you have your way—now 
we can all die together!” 

She implored forgiveness. He began dragging her 
by the arm along the road, following the horse, 
straight toward the wall of fire from which he had 
flown. At every turning they feared to see the tiny 
body and golden head of Olaf lying in the dust. To 
their right lay a deep ravine. In the winter a clash- 
ing torrent raced in this, but now it was dry with the 
drought. 

“If Truda crossed the Dead Tree Bridge they’re 
safe!” yelled Halmar above the roar.. It was the one 
bridge that spanned the ravine and led into the only 
defile in the cliffs and up to the plateau above. All 
the world was lighted now with a terrible gold and 
crimson, the sky was domed as with ruby glass, and 
the smoke blotted out the stars. Ahead they saw the 
broad fires marching south from Resinous. Once again 
Selma cried, as they hurried on: 

“The whole world’s afire! O God, it is a judg- 
ment!” 

She could not tell 
her husband that Olaf 


You and the baby 
The white 


Oh, for 


Oh, oh! 


had fired the woods 
below there with his 
box of matches, but she 
thought of her grand- 
mother’s deeds and the 
curse of the peasants. 


They reached the 
bridge. It stood in 
flames. The dead 
tree’s white skeleton 
limbs crackled and 
blazed, and bloomed 


again with a foliage of 
fire. 

He may have got 
over before the bridge 


took fire.” exelaimed 
Andersen. “ Wait 
here!” 


In the distance he 
saw several men and 
women and a few bur- 
dened horses making 
toward him. 

“A horse—-have you 
seen a baby and a 
horse?” he called. 

No one had seen 
either. These people 
came from a_ lumber 
settlement this side. of 
Resinous. The flames 
had cut off escape in 


“Look, look them now—fire and ashes!” 


“You will not leave it here?” screamed his wife. 

“Yes, yes! The horse can’t carry it and you two. 
I am going to throw it in our well. It is not our 
money any more.” ~* 

“Not our money!” exclaimed his wife, fiercely. 
“Are you mad? Why not our money?” - 

Halmar Andersen pointed to the burning woods and 
said, harshly: 

“Woman, can’t you see? 
land, for the house, for the timber! 
them now—fire and ashes—every bit! 
the man! Would vou make me a thief?” 

“It’s his loss!” shrieked Selma. “ We cannot help 
the fire! You were always too honest!” 


Logan paid us for the 
Look, look at 
Shall I rob 
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aH directions except 
south. Desperately | 
they toiled on, eleven 
men, eight women, 
fourteen children, four 
horses, and several dogs. Halmar Andersen groaned 
and ran back to where he had left Selma. 

“The child!” she cried, as soon as she saw Halmar. 
He flung lis arms. wide in a gesture of helplessness. 

“ He’s déad—dead!” screamed the distracted mother, 
and made as if to plunge over the burning bridge. 
Halmar grasped her and pulled her along, the while 
she kept crying: 

“My baby—my Olaf! Let me go to him—let me 
go! It’s all my fault.” They fled at the head of the 
fleeing people, silently, with bowed heads. Now the 
fives had joined behind them and were burning south 
in the shape of an enormous horseshoe. One end of 
this lay in the hills east of the Andersen home, the 
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arch was made of the fires raging up from Resinous, 
the other end was shaping itself along the top of the 
cliffs two hundred and fifty feet overhead. The fugi- 
tives were in the open ends. At intervals one or two 
pious Norwegians burst out in prayer. A tall lumber- 
man, Niels Braekstad, had torn his frail, ailing wife 
out of bed, and carried her mile after mile. He would 
not trust her on one of the horses. 

“It is a judgment!” muttered Selma again and 
again. 

“No!” shouted a rough, bearded fellow, who bled 
from a deep gash in his forehead. “No! Some dog of 
a tramp set the fire!” 

“It was hunters, [’ll swear!” cried a gaunt woman. 
In her long calico wrapper, with her iron-gray hair 
streaming over her shoulders and with blood-shot eyes, 
she resembled some lean witch. ‘“ God’s damnation 
upon them for the loss and sorrow they’ve brought 


us!” 

“People, it was the drought,” replied Richard 
Wayse, a young forest ranger. “No man did it— 
everything was dry as tinder. No one knows how it 
starts, but once it starts it starts everywhere.” 

“It was lightning from heaven,” shouted a half- 
erazed man. “The black world shall be swept clean 
by fire!” 

Niels Braekstad, staggering along under the weight 
of his sick girl-wife, stopped suddenly, let her sink 
against him and raised his long arms to the heavens. 
llis hands were open; they slowly clenched into fists. 

“ Listen!” he thundered against the smoke over- 
head. “Listen! Would you send your children into 
hell alive? Would you destroy the lovely world you 
have made? If so, then we are ready, we two—we are 
ready and waiting for the end!” 

He took the thin body of his wife in his arms and 
crushed her against him. The woman uttered no 
sound, made no resistance, but pressed her lips against 
his cheek. Halmar dragged the despairing Braekstad 
forward, flung the bundles off one of the horses and 
seated the sick woman on the animal’s back. They 
passed the house of the Andersens. It was a roof- 
less mass of fire and blackened wood. 

* Water,” moaned the sick little woman with green- 
ish skin. Halmar ran to the well. 

“Come back! Come back!” shrieked Selma. 
God! must I lose you too?” 

In a few moments he returned with a bucket of 
water dripping and hissing along the ashes. All 
drank feverishly, the sick woman first. Selma glanced 
at the slopes where Olaf had played with the matches. 
Straight the black trunks rose, thinly smoking; the 
hills showed their charred and naked sides: spitting 
flame and drifting smoke. The tall; gaunt woman 
was now at the head of the little band. Thick smoke, 
choking gases, showers of coals like flakes of flashing 
gold whirled upon them in the counter-draught of the 
fire. Their eyes burned, their throats closed as if in- 
visible hands were strangling them. 

“Lie down—flat!” shouted the forest 
* Braekstad, take your wife off the horse!” 

“My baby, my poor little blind baby,” moaned 
Selma for the hundredth time. 

The horses, released, suddenly broke away. Dark, 
swift shapes raced by and over them—the wild ani- 
mals of the woods, seized with panic. Overhead, min- 
gled with the crash and roar, they heard the sound 
of flapping wings. Myriads of birds were flying south. 
Some, scorched in the air, fell heavily. Then the 
smoke lifted and their lungs drank in sweeter air. 
The witch-like woman was first upon her feet, and ex- 
claimed: 

“ The world was green—and now it is black—black 
and red—red as blood!” 

A wind blew the smoke from the face of the cliff 
to their left. The tall woman peered into the heavens, 
then sank upon her knees. She raised her skinny arms 
and shouted: 

“See! See! 
God’s own angel come to save us 

One or two dully followed her gesture. They, too, 
cried out and stopped short. The entire face of the 
cliff was lighted as if by day, and there, along the 
very edge of the precipice, moved a white horse that 
shone like silver. On its back, bolt upright, sat a 
small, cherubic figure with clustering yellow curls, at- 
tired in a long night-dress, 

“ Look, Selma, look!” Halmar shouted in her ear. 
“ Olaf!—up there on the cliff!—our baby—see!” 

Selma shrieked, “ Alive!” stood still, then raised her 
arms as if to draw her little son from the heights. 

“ He is blind!” she moaned, “ blind! He will fall!” 

“See!” the old woman went on. “See! The great 
day has come—out of fire and death and darkness— 
the day of peace! * The lion shall lie down with the 
lamb and a little child shall lead them ’!” 

It was even as she said. Behind the white horse 
pacing the edge of the abyss they saw a shaggy dog, 
and behind the dog a rout of other animals—lumber- 
ing bears, wildeats, tawny mountain-lions, deer, sheep, 
goats, and foxes. White-tailed rabbits bobbed along 
the brink and gaunt timber-wolves stretched their 
heads over the verge of the cliff and looked down with 
crimson jaws and lolling tongues. The law of tooth 
and.eglaw, the blood-lust and raven of the folk of the 
foregt, were wiped away in the universal terror. 
Peageably they moved on together, following the child, 
the’mare, and the dog, as if trusting to their greater 
wisdom in a dying world. The fierce glare cast them 
in sharp relief, the white horse and little Olaf in his 


ranger. 


God’s mercy to his lambs! See! 
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long white robe, tinged with the unearthly rosy light. 
Above them flew flocks of wood-doves, grouse, owls, 
and hawks. Slowly the dumb brutes wound along, 
keeping pace with the horse, over two hundred and 
fifty feet above the black road where the fugitives 


ood. 

“Follow! Follow!” cried the gray-haired woman. 
“ Follow the God-child! He has come to lead us out 
of burning hell!” 

“It is really our little Olaf, not a dream,” said 
Halmar. “ Truda, after all, passed over the bridge 
with him and Thor before it caught fire.” 

Parallel they moved with the wonderful procession 
above. The valley embraced them with its creepers 
and tentacles of flame. It was like some dragon's 
maw studded with black fangs, a maw that belched 
burning embers and ashes and pitehy fumes, At 
times clouds of smoke blotted out the pageant on the 
cliff above. Then they groped their way along the 


tongues, but found no food. The child on the white 
horse had vanished from the eyes of the fugitives. 
Slowly they staggered out of the zone of heat. A huge, 
ominous crimson globe rose out of the distant foot- 


hills. It swam higher and higher in the heavens. 
‘It is morning!” some*one muttered. “ There's the 
sun.” 


They let themselves sink on the rocks. Selma lay 
unconscious in Halmar’s arms. The old gray woman 
stood erect in her torn calico gown, peering, peering 
into the skies. Again she pointed upward. Several 
of the weary ones lifted their heads. A narrow trail 
wound up the stony slope. High up amid the rocks 
there stood a great dog with a brass collar. 

“Thor! Thor!” shouted Andersen. Thor barked, 
made a leap and disappeared. Then from behind a 
towering rock-mass the mare Truda came into view. 
Carefully, with braced forelegs, she stepped down the 
rock-strewn trail with Olaf safe upon her back. Hal- 


The child glanced from one to the other of the scorched beings that surrounded him 


road, now buried ankle-deep in crunching cinders. 
Then the blackness would be parted again by some 
blast of wind, and swords and streamers of flame 
flashed and shot out in the warring air. Further on 
the hills and cliffs almost met, forming a narrow pass 
into the more open, treeless country beyond. If the 
rivers of fire reached this spot first they were lost. 
Then the flames along the cliff-top would join with 
the flames of the hills; the fiery horseshoe would be- 
come a fiery oval. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” cried Andersen, “ or we'll be sur- 
rounded!” 

* Follow the child!” yelled the skinny woman, rising 
like a sorceress out of the smoke. “ Follow the golden 
child! He will lead us out of. destruction as the 
angel led the youths out of the burning furnace!” 

Niels Braekstad’s sick wife Was staggering on by 
her husband’s side. There was a stench of singed hair 
and burning cloth. Selma stumbled onward, leaning 
on Halmar’s arm, who half dragged, half carried her 
along. As they approached the pass whirlwinds of fire 
encompassed them. Again they crawled flat along 
the ground. Stones and earth showered from the 
cliff, blazing branches sang through the air, great 
trees fell crashing. So they crawled out of the valley 
of doom, and the flaming sea lapped together behind 
them, meeting in a great spiral fountain of fire that 
soared higher than the hills. They found themselves 
crawling, blundering on in -a world of stone. The 
cliffs here were no longer walls, but slopes of rock 
strewn with enormous bowlders. Here the forests 
ended too. The fires lolled forth their gigéntic 


mar toiled up the trail; he seized the swinging bridle. 
Olaf sat upright, his pudgy hands wound tightly in 
the long mane, the broad belt holding him closely 
against the pommel of the saddle. He heard his 
father’s voice, and laughed, turning brilliant_eyes in 
his direction. At the bottom of the slope Halmar 
set his little son on the ground. 

The child gazed gravely from one to the other of 
the seorched and blackened beings that surrounded 
him. The witeh-like old woman, grinning pathetic- 
ally, held out her bony arms to him. But he turned 
and toddled direct to his mother, who lay with closed 
eyes. Halmar stared as if spellbound. Little Olaf 
put his arms about her neck and cried, “ Mamma!” 

The mother awoke with a start. She seized her — 
child convulsively, and out of her parched throat 
came sounds of a wonderful joy. She hugged, kissed, 
and erushed him to her, then held him at arm’s length 
and ‘devoured him with her eyes. He smiled back at 
her and pointed to the fires in the valley. 

“ Fire!” cried Olaf, and-laughed his silvery laugh. 

She made a gesture; he followed it, blinking owl. 
ishly. There was a new light in his eyes, a light 
from within. The blue orbs were now sapphires that 
were cleared of dust. Selma, her own eyes wide with 
wonder, scrutinized those of her little son. 

“He sees! He sees!” she shrieked, excitedly. 
little Olaf sees!” 

The child’s eyes, dark since birth, were opened to 
the world. It was a world of blackness and fire and 
stone, of human creatures woeful to behold, but little 
Olaf saw, and to him all was fair and bright. 


“My 


Core of my heart, when your life went out, 
Your little flickering baby life, 
Too young and wise to know fear or doubt 
Or grief at leaving the world’s sad strife, 
My life and hope went out with you 
Into the void and trackless blue. 


Resurrection 
By Aline Kilmer 


I see your eyes in the leaf-brown deeps 
Of the lonely pool in the forest still; 
Your hair shines out where the sunlight steeps 
The tasseled corn.on the windy hill. 
© little child, are you there alone 
When the rain sweeps down and the pine-trees moan? 
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I shall weave a hut of the scented pine 
On the edge of the hill beyond the corn, 
And there I may see your dark eyes shine 
And the gleam of your hair in the dewy morn. 
Not near the grave where you lie dead, 
But where your life breathes forth instead! 
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HE GOT THEM 
Toi hymns children ‘sing in Sunday-school some- 


times exert a curious influence upon their imagi- 

nation. It had been very deeply impressed upon 
four-year-old Tommy that God was everywhere. Home 
from Sunday-school one day he dutifully repeated the 
text of the lesson, and added; “ Mother, God was 
there.” 

* Yes, dear,” mother said. gently. 
And, mother, Jesus was,.°too, of course.” 

* Yes, dear, of course.” 

“ And, mother, he helped me on with my overcoat.” 

Disturbed by this misunderstanding of divine near- 
ness the mother hesitated. 

“Yes, dear, the Sen of God is always near to help 
veu in every little act.” 

“Oh!” cried Tommy, his eyes sparkling, “I didn't 
mean that Jesus, mother. I meant my Sunday-school 
texcher. His first name is Jesus, too.” 

lfis mother gasped. “Oh, Tommy, no, no. 
ever made you think such a thine!” 

~ Yes, it said Tommy, stubbornly. “ Why, we 
sing it every Sunday, mother, when they take up the 


colleetion— 
Dropping. dropping, 
Hear the pennies fall 
Kvery one for Jesus, 
He will get them all 


What- 


1S, 


and, mother, we drop them every one right into his 
Shand!" 


SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE FOR THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED 
Loxpon.—A flourishing settlement in southeas‘’ern 
part of England founded by the Romans in the year 


steen. Located on both banks of the Thames, with a 
slight leaning toward Bank of England. Much af- 


fected by Americans of taste and some without in 
early summer months. Several first-class hotels with 
running water, hot and cold on alternate Thursdays, 
and provided with lifts and drops in charge of capable 
chauffeurs who never exceed any known speed limit, 
however limited, either rising or falling. A_ pleasant 
week can be passed in one of these lifts going from 
one floor to another. Good hunting for book nimrods 
well provided with breech - loading bank accounts. 
Numerous amusement-places of varied. interest, rang- 
ing from Madame Tussaud’s Wax-works to the Houses 
of Parliament. Persons afflicted with nervousness will 


find stimulating rest-cure in a visit to the Lioyd- 
(ieorge Tame Peer Exhibition now running in the 


lleuse of Lords. Special service of antiseptic humor | 
thoroughly sterilized and warranted not to excite le 
weekly at your door by the Punch Pun Company at 
thrippence per quart. Average cost per day for simple 
life. ineluding one for breakfast, sixpence per 
second. 


THE RECALL 
were having heated political discussion at 
the Club, and old Colonel Blowhard terrerizing 
everybody present with the fierceness of his opposition. 
“ Then there's the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall.” said he. pounding the table with his fist. 
jad in principle, every one of them. As for the first 
two. if .the people demand them, yes, give them a 


{t+ 


FATE 


never. No, sir! I shall fight it to the last ditch, and 
even if it were the unanimous wish of the people, even 
then should I oppose it tooth and nail. Are we to 
remain a free people? Then keep our officials free 
from the intimidations of the mob. Not so long as 
there remains the capacity for one good, deep breath in 
this old body of mine will I vield—” 

'Ting-a-ling-a-ling!” interrupted the telephone. 

“Not while I breathe, I repeat, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Colonel Blowhard, shaking his fists in the air, 


— 


THAT CHILD 


WILL 
NEVER HAD A LESSON!” 


“Swim! YOU BELIEVE IT, SIR, 


“will | admit the propriety or the expediency of turn- 
iny this republic over to—” 

* Excuse me, sir,” said the telephone boy, “ but Mrs. 
Blowhard has just ‘phoned that if vou are not home 
in five minutes she'll come and get you, sir.” 


said Blowhard. 


trial, but that copper-fastened iniquity the’ recall, “The anarchy of—what’s that?” 


“SS 


SS 


EVERY 
AUNT JERUSHY (a reeent convert to the cause of woman): THERE, GRACIOUS KNOWS ‘’TAIN’T MucH I 
KIN DO, BUT IT'S SUMPIN’. 


LITTLE HELPS 
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with clenched fist uplifted. “Were you speaking to 
me?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the telephone-boy, meekly. 

“ Well, then,” roared the Colonel, “ you can go back 
to that cackling old machine and you may tell Mrs. 
Blowhard with my compliments that—” 

phone sputtered impatiently. 

“That I'm coming right away,” said Blowhard., 
seizing his hat, and making a break for the door. 

“ He’s got his!” smiled Little Binks, as the Colonel 
went pufling up the street as fast as his doughty old 
legs could carry him. 


the _—ittele- 


A LITTLE FLURRY IN CHURCH 

THe minister walked solemnly to the front of the 
platform, and after gazing intently at the congrega- 
tion for some moments, he cleared his throat and 
spoke, 

“] am sorry to have to announce,” he said, slowly, 
“that some member of this congregation on Sunday 
last put a counterfeit silver dollar in the contribution- 
box. What his motive was I know not. He may have 
assumed that for the heathen a spurious dollar was as 
good as a real one, but it should be understood that 
the actual money we take in here does not go directly 
to them, and I hope that the individual who gave the 
spurious coin will be good enough to redeem it. I am 
sorry to have to make the request, but the fact is that 
! have tried three times to pass the dollar in question 
off myself, and in every~ case unsuccessfully, where- 
fore | consider that it is up to the donor to make good.” 

“IT am the guilty party, parson,” said a little red- 
headed individual sitting in the third row of pews, 
rising and taking a genuine dollar out of his pocket. 
“I had hoped, sir, that a man of your strong powers 
of exhortation, who has made a good man out of such 
unpromising material as myself, would be able to 
convert that dollar—” 

* You will please resume your seat, Mr. Skinnerton,” 
said the clergyman. “ The treasurer will negotiate the 
exchange at the conclusion of the service. The ushers 
will now proceed with the collection, and while they 
are about it please let me say that, as between coun- 
terfeit money and suspender buttons for the collection 
plate, I most unquestionably prefer the latter. The 
suspender-button can be made useful, but spurious 
money is not only useless but involvés the clerical 
conscience in too great a strain, considering the size 
of the average ministerial salary.” 


A RESOURCEFUL DEFENSE 
“Ye say ye haven’t traviled faster’n fifteen miles 
an hour,” said the constable, “ and yet this here speed 
register o’ yourn pints to forty-three.” 
“Oh, that!” smiled Dobbs, pleasantly. “ That isn’t 
a speed register, sir—that’s my gas-meter, showing 
how much gasoline I’ve consumed since leaving home.” 


WHERE HE WAS 

Tur young daughter of the house eame-into the 
parlor: to entertain the guest. By way of conversa- 
tion the old lady asked the child where her brother 
was. The little girl thought for a few minutes and 
then replied: 

“Why, ma’am, he’s gone to the school of ministers 
to be pastorized.” 


TABLES TURNED 

ALFreD had so often been asked by admiring 
strangers “ Whose little boy are you?” that it was 
perhaps no wonder that he finally turned the tables 
on his elders. This he did one evening by inquiring, 
very sweetly, of a young gentleman who was calling 
upon Alfred’s sister, “‘ Whose papa are you?” 


AT THE ZOO 
“ Here’s to pleasure!” said the king of the beasts 
at the Zoological Garden party. “I’ve had a roaring 
time all my life.” : 
“Same here!” said the grizzly bear. “From the 
beginning my motto has been, ‘A short life and a 
hairy one,’” 
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Encouraging the Moonshiner 


HOW PROHIBITION HAS REVIVED AN ANCIENT AND PROFITABLE OCCUPATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


UPPRESSED effectively for a long 
period “ moonshining” in Alabama, 
Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina has been revived to such an 
enormous extent that the govern- 
ment has requisitioned its entire 
available fotce of revenue agents in 
those sections to be on constant 
duty for raiding expeditions. 
Seizures of “moonshine” stills are being made in 
Georgia at the rate of a hurdred a month, and in 
other Southern States confiscations and arrests are 
erowding the Federal courts with contraband and 
prisoners. The reeord for last year was the largest 
ever known, but the indications already are that this 
year’s will be even greater. If the seizures and ar- 
rests represented the scope of the entire illicit indus- 
try, the revenue officials might be able to entertain 
some hope of getting “ moonshining” under control. 
But they despairingly admit that for every one 
seizure, numbers of plants are running undetected, 
and that as fast as they confiscate one still two more 
will spring up to take its place. 

This is certainly a serious development. To what 
can it be attributed? The people of the Southern 
States are not less law-abiding than those of their 
sister States. The revenue oflicials assert that the 
old picturesque institution of “ moonshining” would 
not have revived and flourish as it never has before 
without some great impelling cause. This cause, they 
say, is the strict prohibition laws. “‘ Moonshining,’ ” 
complains United States Commissioner of Internal 
Kevenue Royal E. Cabell, “has increased steadily. 
especially in those States where State-wide prohibi- 
tory laws have been enacted.” At first glance, this 
statement seems a contradiction. For a State to pass 
a severe, general prohibitory law would naturally ap- 
pear to imply that the preponderant sentiment of the 
people was in favor of it. If such were the case, 
“ moonshining ” might exist sporadically, but it would 
not consecutively increase, nor would it command 
moral and practical popular support. 

Impartial investigation, however, reveals that the 
revenue officials are speaking within the facts. When 
Georgia, Alabama, and adjoining States passed pro- 
hibitory laws, it was not because’ the people sud- 
denly became converted to the “dry” doctrines.. As 
a matter of fact, the agitation for “dry” territory 
was confined to a proportionate few, but those few 
were well-organized, noisy, pushful, and daring. The 
great majority of the cooalia smiled ineredulously at 
the notion that prohibition laws could ever be passed. 
While they individually contented themselves with 
this comforting reflection, the anti-saloonists were ex- 
traordinarily active at the various capitals. They did 
not indulge in much moralizing, however. The one 
practical, telling argument that they used was that 
if prohibition came in it would take awdy from 
negroes and whites alike the opportunity of drinking, 
and thus remove the friction and race riots often dis-- 
gracing the more disreputable parts of the cities. 

But facts work out differently from theories. The 
moment the prohibitory laws were passed a stimulus 
was supplied to “ moonshining” which it had lacked 
for years. Obviously, “ moonshining” is not. a ro- 
mantic or quixotic affair. It is a cold, practical 
business proposition like any other business, quali- 
fied by the fact that it is outlawed, and that to ineur 
its risks great profits must be in sight. At the time 
of the passage of the various prohibitory laws it had 
not been entirely stamped ‘out. But it was found 
merely in isolated instances, and was conducted, not 
with a view to a general marketing of the illicit 
stuff, but purely for purposes of home consumption 
in the immediate neighborhood. There was no such 
profit as would encourage violation of the Federal 
laws, with the imminent’ probability of arrest and 
imprisonment. “ Moonshine” whiskey sold at as low 


By John Kirk 


a price as $1 and $1.50 a gallon, which rates did not 
encourage a declining industry. 

At present it is selling at $4 to $4.50 a gallon, and 
the market is so eager that enough contraband cannot 
be turned out to supply a waiting and thirsty con- 
stituency. The closing of the saloons made it neces- 
craved for alcoholic stimulants 


sary for those who 

to secure them through whatever channel they 
could. The local breweries have been manufacturing 
a disguised product called “near beer” containing 


denced at Benhill. Georgia. recently, when a “ moon- 
shine” still was found in operation a few steps away 
from the local Methodist Church. From the “ moon- 
shine” distilleries in the rural sections radiates an 
extensive business, carried on in various disguises. 
Itinerant dealers in drygoods and groceries carry the 
whiskey on every road and into the cities. “ Pocket 
peddlers,” or “ boot-leggers do a rushing and protit- 
able business, and a wink in a drug-store will often 
produce the desired fluid if one be initiated. 


A “moonshine” still, where $16 worth of raw material becomes $120 worth of liquor 


from one to three per cent. of alcohol, which has been 
retailed at soda-water fountains. A _ recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Georgia declares that any 
beverage containing less than four per cent. of alcohol 
is not an intoxicant. But this has not satisfied those 
with an appetite for stronger fluids. Everywhere in 
Georgia, Alabama, North and South Carolina there is 
to be observed; since the enforcement of prohibition, 
that particular popular attitude toward liquor which 
has so long been remarked in Maine. People who 
ordinarily would only occasionally think of imbibing 
have their attention sharply focussed upon getting a 
drink by reason of the very fact that the statutes 
forbid it. Evasion of the laws is considered quite 
an astute joke. 

In Atlanta, for example, the principal city where. 
it was claimed, saloons incited. race riots, there are 
now thirteen “locker” or social clubs, and the estab- 
lishment of five more is under way. These places are 
nothing more or less than “ blind tigers,” embellished 
with a refined name and surroundings for the de- 
lectation of the better elements patronizing them. 
But there is not a slum 
quarter in the Southern 
prohibition States which 


does not have its quota 
of “blind tigers” or 
“ boot - leggers.” The 
whiskey thus is 
partly stuff imported by 
interstate express. By 
far the greater quantity 
of whiskey dispensed, 
however, is “ moonshine,” 
either made in the rural 
regions or in the towns 


and cities. The city 
‘population finds the 
express. route an easy 


method of getting liquor ; 
the rural towns, villages, 


‘and communities scorn 
the express method as 
superfluous. The rural 


regions have been sup- 
posed to be the strong- 
hold of prohibition 
sentiment, but it is in 
that very territory that 
“ moonshining” is flour- 
ishing most. The pres- 
ence of churches only 
seems to add to the in- 


A raiding party posing in front of a dismantled still 


However zealous the Federal revenue agents may 
be in confiscating and arresting, their work has had 
no effect in diminishing either the number of “ moon- 
shiners” or the quantity of the output. In 1909. 
374 illicit stills were destroyed in North Carolina. and 
as many “ moonshiners” were either fined or sent to 
prison or suffered both penalties. All this punitive 
energy had not the slightest deterrent influence. Last 
year the revenue officers found 378 more illicit 
distilleries running industriously in North Carolina, 
and this vear’s number promises to be much greater. 
So enormous is the consumption of liquor in this 


theoretically “dry” State, and crime has so great- 
ly increased, that Judge Denver H. Allen, - when 


recently convening court at Wadesboro for the trial 
of criminal cases, pointed out to the grand jury: 
“1 believe that you can try the criminal docket of 
any county in North Carolina, and you will find 
that eighty-five per cent. of the crimes are caused by 
whiskey. It is one of the greatest crime-producers, 
and causes more loss of property than any other.” 
Seanning the batches of “ moonshiners”’ brought into 
Chartotte by the Federal officers, no one would say 
that they look like ecrithinals. In the dockets are 
not only men and women, but boys and girls, many of 
whom take their arrest facetiously, and are grievously 
astonished on being informed that they have been 
committing a crime. | 

In South Carolina the number of “ moonshine” 
stills has increased in a direct ratio to the activity of 
the Federalh agents. The destruction of 177 illicit 
stills in 1909 was sueceeded by the establishment of 
215 more which the revenue oflicers located last year. 
In 1909 the revenue men had a big year’s work 
smashing 231 “ moonshine” plants in Alabama; last 
year they discovered 266 illicit producers_ But of all 
the States, Georgia, however white it @may be on the 
prohibitionists’ map, is the blackest on that of the 
revenue department. Not less than 623 “ moonshine ” 
stills were detected and broken up in 1909. Last year 
708 more were deized. The Federal Courts at Atlanta 
have been crowded with prisoners of both sexes and 
of all ages and conditions. There is such a demand 
for the contraband, and the profits are so inviting, 
that even boys go into the business. 

The inerease of “ moonshining” is seriously troub- 
ling prohibiticn advocates. Hitherto they have con- 
tended that if Congress would pass a law forbidding 
the interstate transportation of liquors it would be 
impossible to get liquor into a prohibition State. 
But the great growth of illicit stills, they reluctantly 
admit, has given a bad blow to the force of this argu 
ment, and when the interstate liquor bill comes up 


dustry of the “moon- for consideration at Washington soon the situation 
shiners,” as was evi- will call forth some pertinent questions. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Speedwell Model 12 D Special—5 passenger touring car—4 cylinder, 50 H.P. motor—121! inch wheel base—$2750. Top and windshield extra. 


What Higher Priced Car Can Withstand 
Comparison With This 1912 Speedwell? 


We ask you the question bluntly, because All over the country the Speedwell is lead- 
we want you to ask it bluntly of yourself. ing experienced motorists through the same 
Our case is established if we can induce mental process; to the same sharp comparison ; 
you to make the comparison sharp, direct, with the same fortunate result for the Speedwell. 
and immediate. In substance, this 1912 


Speedwell is like every other 
Speedwell that has preced- 
ed it. 

But its beauties and its 
virtues have heen so em- 
phasized and refined that 


The 1912 Speedwell 
is so satisfying in its ap- 
pointments, so beautiful in 
its. proportions, so_velvet- 
smooth in its motoring 
qualities, that you will find 


yourself estopped in your | you can no longer blind 
search for greater luxury.  — | yourself to the necessity of 
And that is precisely the stage to which considering it side by side with the costliest cars. 
we are eager to bring your mind—to the inev- Will you follow your own impulse and our 
itable point where you will try to find jus- earnest request and contrast the Speedwell with 
tification for a price higher than the Speedwell the higher priced car you may be driving now; 
price. or the higher priced car the market offers? 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company - 415 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


INHERITANCE TAXES AND THE INVESTOR 


NY 


MHA not the slightest appreciation of the 
Woe extent to which he. personally, is 
affected by the inheritance-tax legis- 
mY lation which has been going on all 
B\) over the country during the past 
YA) two or three years. He has looked 
=o little into the law of his own 
State, perhaps, but the chances are that it. has never 
occurred to him that what some State Legislature out 
in the other end of the country has lately chosen to 
put through may mean a big additional slice taken 
cut of. his estate when he dies. It will come to him 
as somewhat of a shock when he learns, for inatance, 
that although he may never have been within a 
thousand miles of the State of Wisconsin, the State 
of Wisconsin may, nevertheless, collect an inheritance 
tux on his Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul stock be- 
cause the railroad was originally incorporated in that 
jurisdiction. And as even more of a shock to him may 
come the realization: that because the lines of the 
railroad happen to eross the State of lowa, that State, 
too, may claim the right to get a tax out of what he 
leaves. 

A look over the inheritance-tax laws which State 
Legislatures all over the country have been lately put- 
ting into foree reminds. one, indeed, of the state of 
things prevailing in the Middle Ages, when everything 
taxable was legitimate prey for those having power 
to enforce their demands. It is not enough that all 
but ten States tax. all property, real and personal, 
situated within their boundaries. With utter disre- 
gard of the laws already passed by their neighbors, 
half the States in the country have passed laws giv- 
ing them the right to tax property outside their own 
jurisdiction which may already be subject to two 
or three other taxes. Such a condition of things has 
not been seen since the days of old Isaae of York, 
when each town considered it no more than right to 
tuke rich toll from every passer-by not strong enough 
to resist. It is only possible beeause the inheritance- 
tux idea is a new thing in this country, and because 
practically all these laws are of such recent enforce- 
ment that their viciousness has not had time to make 
itself felt. 

It’s this utter lack of uniformity in the laws of 
the several States which makes the inheritance-tax 
system, if system it can be calléd, so very bad. That 
a reasonable tax on legacies iss’ legitimate form of 
raising money is almost generafly admitted, but cer- 
tainly there ean be found no jugtfication for the tax- 
ing of the same property sevetal times over. And 
that is what, under present conditions, is happening 
all the time. Take the case of a man who owns shares 
in a railroad organized under the laws of a different 
State, and which runs through several other States. 
The stockholder dies; the State in which he lived 
claims a tax on what he leaves. The State in which 
the railroad was incorporated may claim its right to 
tux the inheritance, and one or more of the States 
through which the railroad runs also puts in its 
claim. -Here is a perfectly simple instance in which 
the estate might be taxed three or four times over. 

Another grave evil of the inequality of the inherit- 
ance-tax laws of the several States is the continuous 
shifting of property and domicile for which they are 
responsible. A State which exacts a high tax on lega- 
cies has next to it a State in which inheritance taxes 
are reasonable. The natural result is the transfer of 
a large amount of personal property from the one 
Siate to the other. It is true, of course, that the tax 
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applies to the personal property of a resident whether 
he keeps that property in a safe-deposit box in the 
State where he lives or in a safe-deposit box some- 
where else, but the chance of evading the tax is 
naturally very much better if the property is de- 
posited oufside the State. From the States where an 
extreme position has been taken with regard to in- 
heritance-tax legislation, a steady stream of securities 
is known to be passing out to other States where 
prosperity is not so penalized. It needs only a few 
minutes’ conversation with any one in the safe-deposit 
business to bring home this fact that boxes in New 
York City are being given up by the thousand and the 
bonds and shares and other valuables they contain re- 
moved across the river. New Jersey has a most 
reasonable inheritance-tax law, a fact which the banks 
and trust companies of that jurisdiction are not fail- 
ing to impress upon the New York investment public. 

No less serious than this driving of property out of 
the State is the continuous shifting of domiciles occa- 
sioned by the unequal inheritance-tax laws. A law is 
passed putting a heavy tax on all property owned by 
residents. At once everybody within that jurisdiction 
who is accustomed to spend much time outside of it 
begins to figure whether it might not be well to estab- 
lish a legal residence somewhere else where the law is 
less severe. In many cases such a change is merely a 
matter of sentiment, and involves not much more than 
a legal formality. It is a_ well-known fact that 
during the year in which the present inheritance tax 
in New York State has been in force, a very large 
number of wealthy New-Yorkers have established legal 
residences in New Jersey, at Newport, and at other 
points where reasonable inheritance-tax laws prevail. 
Ilow these new arrivals are received and how every- 
thing possible is done to make it easy for them to 
claim legal residence may easily be imagined. 

Of the various States which have gone the limit in 
the way of taxing inheritances, New York is awarded 
first place by the Inheritance Tax Committee of the 
International Tax Association. Illinois, it is true, has 
shown remarkable activity in trying to coilect taxes 
from the estates of non-residents, and Oklahoma exacts 
the modest tax of one hundred per cent. on all excess 
over certain amounts (and not very big amounts at 
that), but the Empire State, with all its wealth and 
its tax on certain inheritances running up to twenty- 
five per cent., stands quite alone. 

New York State has had a collateral inheritance tax 
since 1885, and a direct inheritance tax since 1891. 
Up to within a year ago the rate was five per cent. 
on the former, and one per cent. on the latter. But 
last summer a new law was put into effect. Direct 
inheritances—that is to say, property left to members 
of the immediate family—were taxed on a sliding 
scale, reaching a maximum of five per cent. on be- 
quests of over one million dollars. Collateral in- 
heritances—that is to say, property left to relatives, 
such as nephews and nieces and others not inthe 
direct line, and to strangers—were taxed on a sliding 
scale reaching a maximum of twenty-five per cent. for 
all amounts in excess of one million dollars. It was 
provided, too, that stocks in a corporation organized 
under the laws of New York State, though held out- 
side the State and by a non-resident, should be subject 
to the tax. As to securities kept in safe-deposit boxes 
within the State by non-residents, it was provided that 
all bonds, and all stocks in companies incorporated in 
New York, should be taxable, but that stocks in eor- 
porations organized outside the State should be 
exempt. 

This, briefly, is the law which has made all the 


trouble. For trouble has been constant ever since the 
law was put on the statute-books on the eleventh of 
last July. The inheritance tax up to that time had 
been very generally regarded asa a sensible revenue- 
producing measure, and comparatively little effort 
at evasion had been made. But the new law aroused 
immediate opposition. A tax of one per cent. on 
direct inheritances and a tax of five per cent. on col- 
lateral inheritances was not so bad, but, when multi- 
plied by five, became an entirely different proposition. 
By a good many people who had been perfectly willing 
that their estates should pay the old tax, this new law 
was regarded as absolutely confiscatory, and no sooner 
had it gone on the books than efforts to evade it be- 
gan to be made. Safe-deposit boxes in New York were 
given up, and the securities contained therein trans- 
ferred elsewhere. Deposit accounts. in New York 
banks-were drawn down, and the money placed outside 
the State. Legal residences in other jurisdictions were 
established. In every way possible property holders 
not only expressed their disapprobation of the law, 
but sought by every means in their power to get 
around its provisions. 

The condition of things resulting is well described 
in a special message recently sent by Governor Dix 
to the State Legislature, urging the repeal of the 
present .inheritance tax. At a _ recent meeting of 
financial officers in New York City especially familiar 
with the situation, he says, it was stated that to the 
knowledge of those present the funds already removed 
from the State exceeded $400,000,000, and that the 
number of citizens which the State had already lost in 
consequence was very large. “ This not only reduces 
the number of estates which would be liable in the 
future to a transfer tax,” the message goes on to say, 
“but it impairs the general levy for local purposes, 
and discourages the formation of corporations under 
the laws of this State, from which source a consider- 
able share of our State income has been derived. More- 
over, by the driving-out of the larger properties it in- 
creases the burden to be borne by the lesser estates, 
which cannot well escape.” Continued operation of 
this law, the Governor points out, is bound to reduce 
the volume of revenue to be had from taxation of in- 
heritances. It is a measure which, because of its 
severity, overreaches itself, so to speak; and, besides 
failing utterly to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was passed, is doing a very great deal of serious 
harm. 

Particular mention has been made of the New York 
inheritance tax because of the Empire State’s wealth 
and importance and the fact that its legislation is so 
apt to be copied, but what has been“said of the evils 
of New York’s law applies with equal force to the 
laws of a large number of other States. By the con- 
dition of things prevailing—each State, wolf-like, try- 
ing to take a bite out ofeevery estate within its grasp 
—a large amount of foreign as well as domestic in- 
vestment capital is being kept out of the investment 
markets. George Smith was an Englishman who lived 
and died abroad, but had his fortune in American 
bonds, and left forty million dollars’ worth of them 
in a New York safe-deposit box. The only possible 
claim to a tax was the mere fact that the bonds were 
deposited here; yet, before the executors got through, 
they had paid a $2,000,000 inheritance tax to the 
State of New York, and on top of that another $700,- 
000 tax to the State of Illinois. Under the cireum- 
stances, is it any wonder that foreign investors hesitate 
about tting their money into securities incorpo- 
rated in States whose Legislatures are “capable of 
putting such laws on the statute-books? 


Two Tragedies 


‘4 2) 


WO tragic cases which have moved the 
#German people and aroused the greatest 
indignation throughout the. Fatherland, 
m™ having occurred at the same time, are 
mM here brought together, although in no 
Nz Adirect connection with each other, as 
symptomatic of certain remarkable medieval condi- 
tions still existing in Germany, the same Germany 
which, in many other respects, is the most progressive 
and enlightened country of Europe. The first is a 
duel which was recently fought in Berlin between two 
members of the Prussian nobility, and the other the 
sad end of a Russian student. 

As to the dueling matter: a former officer, Wilhelm 
von Gaffron, had lent Baron Oswald von Richthofen, 
son of the late German Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
25,000 marks, over which sum, later, there was a 
dispute as to the return of the money. Herr von 
Richthofen maintained that Gaffron had extorted a 
usurious loan; Gaffron retaliated by pronouncing the 
accusation of usury an indetency, and a court before 
which the ease was tried decided that Gaffron had not 
done anything wrong. Despite this judicial decision, 
however, Gaffron was boycotted by society. A few 
months ago, Gaffren entered °a well-known res- 
taurant of Berlin where Richthofen was, and, with- 
out greeting him, said: 

“You will remember, Baron von Richthofen, what 
you wrote me before your departure to Africa. To 
this there can be only one answer,” and with these 
words struck him in the face and left the restaurant. 
As a result of this a duel followed, which Gaffron at 
first declined,” but was forced to accept by public 
opinion. Gaffron was killed in the duel, and Rich- 
thofen was put in prison to await a sentence which 


that have Aroused Germany 


By Edward T. Heyn 


will condemn him merely for violating the law which 
prohibits dueling. 

The present duel is considered especially tragic, as 
the man who was the most guilty, Baron Richthofen, 
was fortunate in killing his adversary. This case is even 
worse than the usual cases of “* cherchez la femme,” be- 
cause it sprang from a monetary disagreement, 

The other case referred to, which will soon come up 
before the Prussian Diet. relates to the tragic suicide 
of a Russian student named Demetrius Dubrowsky. 
Dubrowsky desired to enter the Berlin University, but 
was refused matriculation, and, as a result, committed 
suicide. This tragedy, besides a human-interest bear- 
ing, has a political side, as the Berlin University 
authorities refused to receive him on the ground that 
the police had notified them that Dubrowsky was 
politically suspicious. To make matters even worse, 
the director of the Berlin University, Dr. Rubner, de- 
clared openly that he had been compelled to refuse 
the Russian student, as in such cases he was entirely 
dependent on the authority of the police. The Liberal 
newspapers pronounce it very remarkable that a 
student is dependent on the good-will of the Berlin 
police to be accepted by the Berlin University. This 
question will be discussed in the Prussian Diet soon. 

Additional facts which had been published showed 
that Dubrowsky was the son of a high Russian offi- 
cial. He had studied in Russia and Jena, and his 
teacher had praised his industry and good conduct, 
but he had made the mistake of telling the Berlin 
police officials, who had advised him to enter a Rus- 
sian society existing in Berlin, controlled by the Berlin 
Russian embassy, that he had no reason to enter an 
organization which was under the supervision of the 
police. As a result, Dubrowsky was considered 
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especially suspicious, and denounced to the rector of 
the university. Dubrowsky then committed suicide. 
After the suicide, Professor Max Plank, a distin- 
guished legal authority, wrote to a Russian scientist: 

“ Deeply moved, I answer your létter in regard to 
Mr. Dubrowsky. This young student made a deep 
impression on me, and [ did everything possible to 
have him matriculated, but the rector of the univer- 
sity stated to me that the university officials were 
powerless against the political police, which had pro- 
tested against Dubrowsky’s admission.” 

Although it has long been known in Berlin that 
the university officials are in close connection with 
the political police, its professors have never thought 
it worth while to put an end to such a humiliating 
alliance. It is now, however, clear that such a con- 
nection between university and police is still. existing, 
for the rector had declared that when a foreigner is 
“ politically suspicious ” it is the duty of the academic 
senate, in order to avoid possible conflict with the 
Prussian minister, to report the matter to the po- 
litical police. In other words, as the Vossiche 
Zeitung says, commenting on these facts, “ the univer- 
sity appears to be following not only the instruction 
of the police, but also on mere suspicion considers it 
its duty to serve as henchman in certain cases.” 

A weekly newspaper, also commenting on the Du- 
browsky affair, says: “Have not the Berlin professors 
a feeling of the unworthiness of their réle, and where 
is the academic youth? The university under police 
control! Will the students accept this insult? In 
St. Petersburg, recently, students left the University 
because they refused to be under police control. Is the 
idea of honor among German students merely a phrase 
of the bar-room?” 


\ pwd is safe to say that the average 
fr toy investor in stocks and bonds has 


A Two-tusked Narwhal Skull 


A Rare double-tusked narwhal skull 
has just been added to the collection of 
heads and horns at the New York Zoo- 
logical Park. This is a gift from Mr. 
H. Casimer de Rhan, of New York, and 
was purchased in Scotland for four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Its former owner 
was captured by a whaler in arctic seas 
and was probably about twenty-five feet 
in length, since the magnificent spiral 
ivory tusks are nearly eight feet long. 

This specimen is of unusual interest to 
zoologists, for the narwhal ordinarily 
possesses but one tusk, and in the few 
examples hitherto known with two the 
additional appendage has always been 


The two-horned sea-unicorn head 


dwarfed in size and about half as long 
as the other, from which circumstance the 
narwhal has been called the “ sea-unicorn.” 
This formidable shaft is used principally 
for breaking through the ice. 

The narwhal is one of the favorite food 
animals of the Eskimos and is more 
actively pursued than any other sea 
creature. A big carcass is considered a 
rich prize by the native hunter. The 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. 
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WRONG SORT 


Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes and 
Bread May Be Against You for a Time. 


A change to the right kind of food can lift 
one from a sick . A lady in Welden, 
Ill., says: 

“Last spring I became bed-fast with 
severe stomach trouble, accompanied by 
sick headache. I got worse and worse, until 
I became so low I could scarcely retain any 
food at all, although I tried about every 
kind, 

“T had become completely discouraged 
and given up all hope, and thought I was 
doomed to starve to death, until one day 
my husband, trying to find something I 
could retain, brought home some Grape- 
Nuts. 

‘To my surprise the food agreed with me, 
digested perfectly,and without distress. I 
began to gain strength at once. My flesh 
(which had been flabby) grew firmer, my 
health improved in every way and every 
day, and in a very few weeks I gained 20 

unds in weight. 

“‘T liked Grape-Nuts so well that for four 
months I ate no other food, and always felt 
as well satisfied after eating as if I had sat 
down to a fine banquet. 

“T had no return of the miserable sick 
stomach nor of the headaches, that I used 
to have when I ate other food. [Lam nowa 
well woman, doing all my own work again, 
and feel that life is worth living. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a God-send 
to my family; it surely saved my life; and 
my two little boys have thriven on it won- 
derfully.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road toWell- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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whole body is covered to the depth of 
three or four inches with blubber which 
yields a large amount of the best grade 
of oil. In the winter and spring these 
animals are harpooned by the natives 
through their breathing-holes in the ice. 

In the castle at Rosenberg the Danish 
kings have long preserved a magnificent 
throne of narwhal ivory. 


The Carrier Bee 


Tue bee has been suggested as a mili- 
tary-despatch carrier because it returns 
infallibly to its hive, however far away. 
The sense of orientation is keener in the 
bee than in the pigeon and as a messenger 
he presents an easy means of sending mes- 
sages through the enemy’s lines. 

Hitherto the only difficulty has been to 
find a form of despatch light enough to 
be carried by a bee. This difficulty has 
been overcome by photography. When en- 
larged by the ordinary photographic meth- 
ods the most minute characters are legible, 
and experiments made have shown that a 
photographic film as large as the head of 
a pin can be glued to the back or belly of 
a bee. Bees will be able to defy the bul- 
lets of the enemy as well as the falcons 
trained to intercept carrier pigeons. It 
is true that many birds eat bees, but the 
cost of rearing a bee is so small that in- 
numerable armies of relays or substitutes 
can be kept for military service, while a 
number of copies of the same telegram can 
be sent out at the same time. 


Sociable Spiders 


SOME spiders live in large colonies in 
close intimacy not only with spiders of 
different species, but with other insects. 

In Mexico, in regions at an altitude of 
2,500 yards, spiders are found that live 
in societies and construct common nests 
of large dimensions like the nests of ants 
and bees. The nests are in great demand 
among the natives of the country, who 
take fragments of them and hang them 
about: their rooms as traps for flies and 
mosquitoes. 

The nests are surrounded with threads 
which serve as hiding-places in which the 
spiders lie in wait for their prey. All the 
insects caught are used as food for the 
colony. In the nests, which the spiders 
never leave for any reason or under any 
circumstance, are piled hecatombs of flies, 
yet the nests are kept with the utmost 
cleanliness. The public hygiene of the 
colony is looked after by a small creature 
treated with scrupulous respect by all the 
spiders. This infinitesimal being does for 
spider communities what the blind white 
wood louse does for ants. It is of the 
family of the Latricides; it lives in the 
common nest with all the spiders, nourish- 
ing itself on everything rejected and cast 
off by them. 


The Biggest of all Nests 


Tue nests of the jungle-fowl, so-called, 
in Australia, are not only the largest 
of nests, but the heaviest as well. 

These nests are built in the form of 
great mounds, the average measurement 
in height being fifteen feet. In circum- 
ference they are about one hundred and 
fifty feet. They are constructed in se- 
cluded, sheltered spots, and are skilfully 
interwoven with leaves, grass, and twigs, 
together with such other suitable material 
as the fowl has been able to obtain. 

The bush turkey employs a similar sys- 
tem in the construction of its nest, 
though its home is more comprehensive in 
design. The shape is pyramidal. Aus- 
tralian naturalists aver that the nests of 
the bush turkeys are sometimes so large 
that the services of several men are re- 
quired to move them. 


Vanadium Steel 


ScIENTISTS are continually searching 
for methods and materials by which stee! 
and iron can be strengthened. 

The metal known as vanadium, which 
was discovered in the early part of the 
last century, is now in general use in the 
manufacture of steel where great strength 
is needed. It is employed in the pro- 
portion of from one to three-fourths of 
one per cent., and the steel is not ma- 
terially hardened or rendered brittle. but 
the resistance is increased wonderfully. 

Carbon will increase the strength of 
iron and steel, but it is certain to make 
the metal more brittle. This, of -course, 
makes the addition of carbon unsatis- 
factory. -Consequently, vanadium is gain- 
ing in popularity among expert mechanics. 
The largest deposit of vanadium ever 
found is in the Peruvian Andes. There 
is a constant search for other deposits, as 
this is a metal that the world needs in 
quantity. 
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The Apple-tree 


TH’ nice obliging apple-tree 

It spreads its arms wide out so’s we 
Can climb ourselves right up an’ play,— 
It’s goin’ to be our fort to-day! 

Th’ Enemy,—he can’t get us, 

He jus’ can bark an’ make a fuss. 

Some plays a dog don’t understand,— 
He wants to eat what's in my hand! 


A Enemy,—he don’t get fed! 

Is wa’t my brother Bob he said, 

But w’en he turned his head aroun’ 

I lét a an’mal cracker down 

Tied fas’ to my sun-bonnet string. 

{A nenemy ‘ll eat anything! ) 

One enemy, he was so small 

He climbed up ‘fore we saw him ‘tall, 


Th’ Caterpillar—that is him 

Out there a-sittin’ on th’ limb! 
"N’en our “ p’visions” they get low, 
’S’y Bob he thinks ’at he will go 
An’ “ make believe” he is a spy 
So’s he can steal a piece of pie. 

A sojer man don’t ery a bit,— 

Not even if he gets all hit. 


But Little Girls that’s up a tree 
Left all alone, an’ ‘fraid, you see, 
An’ can’t jump down an’ run away 
‘Cause all her petticoats will stay, 
W’y, she can ery a great big tear 
Till folks will come along to hear. 
Our Gard’ner-man is very high,— 
Lots nicer than a piece of pie,— 


An’ soon as I won't say, “ Boohoo!” 
W’y he knows w’at it is we'll do. 
He was jus’ hunt’ ‘round to find 
Some little girl,—if I don’t mind 
Maybe J'll help him ‘cide about 
Which kitten he had best pick out!— 
Somebody’s hid some safe away 

Out in our barn, down in th’ hay. 


Th’ little black one,—he is bes’ 
‘Cause he “ becomes” my new pink dress! 
Marie Louise ToMPKINS. 


Where the: Broom Grows 


Tue United States for the most part 
manufactures the high-grade brooms of the 
world. The best are, for domestic use, 
though some are exported, notably the in- 
ferior grades. HWuropeans generally cling 
to the old-style broom of twigs and do 
not look with favor upon the modern 
American broom: 

Illinois furnishes the finest brooms. 
Kansas produces the cheaper brush, most 
of which is shipped in bales elsewhere, 
to be made up in the broom manufactories. 

The broom-corn district in Illinois is 
confined principally to the central section, 
three counties turning out nine-tenths of 
the total crop. The latest figures avail- 
able show that the annual crop in the 
United States aggregated material for 
some fifty million brooms, valued at fully 
ten million dollars. The brooms manu- 
factured in Illinois are the kind that re- 
tail from twenty-five to forty cents. 

In Oklahoma there is raised a coarser 
grade of brush in sufficient quantities to 
turn out about twenty-five million brooms 
of the kind that cost from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents each. 

Kansas is a broom State of no mean 
proportions, having to its credit about five 
million annually. There is some brush 
grown in Missouri, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas. Kansas has a dwarf variety of broom 
corn specially adapted for the making of 
whisk-brooms. Kansas is probably re- 
sponsible for ninety per cent. of all the 
whisk-brooms in the United States. 


Making Icicles 


At Balingen, in Wiirttemberg, a singu- 
lar method of making ice from pure water 
is practised. A wooden structure about 
twenty feet high and twenty feet square, 
and open at the top and sides, is pro- 
vided in the center with a tube connected 
with a water-main by which water may 
be raised to the top and then sprayed 
round by a rotating disk. The water falls 
upon two open floors, each consisting of 
eighteen beams. widely spaced, one at the 
top of the structure and one half-way 
down. Freezing weather being chosen for 
the operation, the water dripping from 
the beams rapidly forms huge icicles, and 
in very cold weather the mass of ice thus 
created sometimes amounts to seven hun- 
dred cubic feet in a single night. 


Blushing Octopus 


Tue octopus frequently changes in color 
like a marine chameleon. It would ap- 
pear, from recent studies of this creature, 
that the colored pigment whereby this 
change in, color is effected is contained 
in envelopes in its skin, in the tissue of 
which are muscular fibers actuated by 
nerves. Should these fibers become relaxed, 
a dark pigment appears. The phenomenon 
is said to be analogous to blighing. 
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CHICKEN 


TURKEY 


as pure and 
delicious as 
the famous 


LUE [ABEL 
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Delicious—appeti- 
zing —satisfying. 
Convenient for lun- 
cheons, picnics or || 
a delicious entree— 
always ready for 
serving. 

Cooked to a 
seasoned ever so lightly 

—every smack of the 
appetizing, meaty flavor 
brought out to the full- 
est extent. Prepared 


with consummate skill in 
the cleanest of kitchens. 


Equally good are all Blue Label 
food products. Soups, jellies, 
preserves, jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


At All Grocers 


Our kitchen and factory are always 
_ open to visitors 
Write today for our booklet, 
** Original Menus.’’ It tells 


what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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enetian Romance 


By Eunice and Francis Grosvenor 


SOE magnificent palace of the Con- 
23 tarini was thronged with guests. The 
Doge, a royal prince of France, am- 
bassadors from the court of Spain, 
together with scions of all the noble 
houses of Venice, were there to 
sy grace this most brilliant function of 
35" season that had proved notable for 
the splendor of its entertainments. 
The vast rooms with frescoed ceilings, antique tapes- 
tries, and rich draperies formed a sumptuous setting 
for an assemblage that could find its equal in no other 
city of Italy. 

The banquet was over, and the Doge had withdrawn 
to a spacious hall to listen to the improvisations of 
the young painter, 
Giorgione. This talent- 


at the object of his adoration. Then escaping from 
those about him, and with a low reverence to the Doge 
and his host, the artist disappeared. 

A short time later, when the duchessa stood without 
in the moonlight waiting for her gondola, a tall figure 
stepped from the shadow of an overhanging balcony 
and came swiftly to her side. The old duca was but a 
stone’s throw in advance of her, giving directions to 
the gondoliere. It was a perilous moment for speech. 

“ Why did you sing those verses?” was her hurried 
question. “ You know you have no cause for your 
jealousy.” 

For answer he drooped his head and brushed her 
hand with his burning lips. 

Forgive—to-morrow ?” he implored, brokenly 


ol artist was noted for 
his skill in playing the 
lute, for the beauty of 
his mellow’ baritone 
voice, and his eloquent 
declamation: and these 
accomplishments made 
him a welcome guest at 
many a noble house. 
lie stood apart, care- 
fully tuning in- 
strument, then took 
his place in full view, 
struck ai chords 
to still the murmur of 
voices and the rustle 
of silken garments, and 
began his song. 

lie had chosen. to 
interpret Petrareh’s 
fifty-sixth sonnet, that 
world-famous — benedie- 
tion in which the most 
poetic of lovers  con- 
fesses his debt of in- 
spiration to his” mis- 
tress. With head 
thrown slightly back, 
and dark, glowing eyes 
unlitted, he seemed 
utterly oblivious to the 
presence of those about 
him, 


Benedetto sia gi- 
orno, e ‘| mese, e 
anno.” 


The “ benedetto, bene- 
detto.” reiterated, sung 
solfo roce, died away 
in a prolonged diminu- 
endo ‘of the final note. 
The silence that fol- 
lowed was intense, and 
then recovering them- 
selves, the listeners ap- 
plauded him to the 
ocho, 

Perhaps the only one* 
in the room who had 
remained unmoved was 
the French prinee. He 
had stood near the 
singer with .a .eynical 
smile on his face, evi- 


dently more absorbed 
in the study of a young 
girl than in a “song. 
lt was not only her 
beauty that drew his 
witention to her, but her curious expression. While 
(;iorgione sang her spirit seemed to have been caught 
up in those impassioned utterances, as if she were mo- 
mentarily translated to another world. If she had 
heen Laura, herself her mood could not have been more 
responsive. The eyes glowed, the face fairly quivered 
with emotion. She was heedless of the conventional 
words of approval uttered by her companions. Under 
the spell of the musie she stood quite entranced. 

Indicating the girl whom he had been watching, the 
prince turned to the courtier next him, and asked her 
name. 

“Why. she is the Duchessa di San Giminiano, one 


.of last season’s brides,” was the reply. “ Of all those 


chosen to enrich the train of the Dogaressa. she was 
the most famous @r rich attire as well gs beauty. 
but.” he added, pitvingly, “it Was a hard fate that 
made her the wife of the old duca, thrice her age, and 
by repute of an evil disposition. ‘The matrimonial 
agreement was drawn up between the two houses when 
she was but a child.” 

The prince’s comment was accompanied by a sig- 
nificant shrug of the shoulders. His point of view was 
characteristic of the race from which he sprang. 

“She will surely accept the solace of a lover, if she 
has not done so already.” 

Meanwhile the insistent demands for another song 
had forced Giorgione to take up his lute again. As he 
did so his eves fell upon the face of the young 
duchessa, who, in moving towarg the singer, now 
stood direetly in front of him. His heightened color 
was replaced by pallor that merely suggested ex- 
haustion to those about him, and again it was only 
the Frenchman who read into the sudden change a 
deeper meaning than that of physical discomfort. 

His mood had completely changed. It was again to 
Petrarch that the singer turned for inspiration, but 
this time the words denoted the tormented spirit of 
a jealous lover, and Giorgione hurled them defiantly 


The Castelfranco Madonna of Giorgione 


Georgione was again well hidden within the shadow 
of the eaves when the duca turned to summon her. He 
assisted her to take her place in the gondola, and she 
leaned back among her silken cushions, a strange smile 
upon her lips, while the duca, seated beside her, 
chatted volubly about the distinguished company, and 
pointed out among the gondolas that closed about them 
as they drifted into the Grand Canal that in which the 
royal prince of France was being conducted to the 
palace of the doges. 

For many months it had been the duchessa’s custom 
to visit the artist, and these hours spent with him 
in his studio covered the period when she was supposed 
to be at mass. To pray and to love were, to a 
Venetian lady, the two verbs easiest to conjugate. So 
closely were these themes interwoven in their thoughts 
that they seemed almost synonymous. Nevertheless, 
the fair duchessa was seized with a qualm of conscience 
when on the following day she again found herself in 
her lover’s arms. 

“]T should be praying at church,” she said, detach- 
ing herself reprocchfully. “ But I must be thy in- 
spiration. It is not in the passionate love of this 
earth that we will find true happiness. Thy spirit 
seems ever close to mine.” 

He caught her hands swiftly between his own. 

* Dearest,” he cried, “ when thou art present I can- 
not but love thee as a man loves, but absent thou art 
my religion.” Then hastily crossing the room he un- 
covered a large canvas and pointed to the unfinished 
picture. 

“See!” he exclaimed. “This is my Madonna for 
the altarpiece in the little church at Castelfranco, 
where I was born. I have wished it to be my master- 
piece, to live after me, and to bring thousands to the 
recognition of the Blessed Lady’s divine loveliness. 
Carissima, it is thy face that has haunted me. Thou 
canst see thy beauty reflected in the image that I have 
painted.” 
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The duchessa stood there astounded. The beauty of 
coloring and of composition blinded her to all else. 
Then, like a spell woven by a magician’s magic, the in- 
effable sweetness of the Madonna’s presence stole over 
her. In that face was all the divinity and tenderness 
conceivable to mortal mind. The figure, clad in plain 
draperies without ornament, thown out in bold relief 
by the sumptuous armor-clad saint at the left, was 
touching in its simplicity, and he had painted it with 
a sympathy and inspiration that stirred the very 
depths of her being. Suddenly the truth of his words 
was borne in upon her, and she recognized in the face 
before her a shadow of her own beauty, but idealized 
and exalted, as seen, by a lover’s eyes. With some- 
thing of a child’s glee she called the old duenna who 
always accompanied her, and bade her look at the 
picture. 

The woman crossed herself piously, gazed at the 
Madonna, then at the duchessa, exclafming, 

“It is thy very face, and that of the Ble&sed Virgin 
could not be sweeter!” 

“ Now that you know my secret,” said the artist, 
“you will surely come and sit to me. I would catch 
that wonderful look in your eyes that always seems 
to me like a prayer.” 

The old duenna urged her mistress to hasten and 
depart. They had come to the quiet street unnoticed, 
but who should say when they might be followed. 
Giorgione had long since won the good soul’s heart by 
little acts of kindness. She had no liking for her aged 
master. It seemed natural to her that these brave 
young people should be drawn together, and her simple 
mind was not troubled by scruples concerning the part 
she played in making these clandestine meetings 
possible. 

Before they had parted the artist had succeeded in 
persuading the duchessa to sit to him. He must, he 
declared, catch the subtle charm that made her dif- 
ferent from all other women. But on the following 
day she failed to come. He reasoned away his fears, 
and applied himself with vigor to his work to drive 
away the bitter disappointment. Day after day he 
waited in vain, then painted feverishly. 

It was Easter morning. All the world seemed 
abroad at an unusually early hour. The artist stood 
at his window, convinced that his lady was on her way 
to visit him. Each gondola that passed, filled with 
merry girls calling greetings to their lovers, left him 
more and more expectant. He was in high spirits, the 
blood coursed rapidly through his veins. It was a 
joy to live on such a day, with hope in his heart and 
assurance of his mistress’s love. How the sunlight 
danced on the water! How gay were the oleander 
blooms in the little garden at the side of his dwelling- 
place! 

Quite suddenly, in the midst of this jubilant mood, 
chill foreboding seized him. He shivered, and started 
to close the blinds, feeling as if a cold wind had passed 
over him, when through the narrow waterway below 
came a gondola covered with heavy mourning 
draperies. Like an enormous swan it made its stately 
progress to his landing-place. 

“ Dio mio!” he murmured to himself, “can any one 
be in sorrow on this blessed morn?” 

Thrusting his head well out of the window, he peered 
down curiously and saw with an indescribable anguish 
that the draperies bore the coat of arms of the Duca di 
San Giminiano. The sweat poured from his brow as 
he watched the old duenna step forth feebly and make 
her way to his door. Then, with a gasp, the artist 
dashed back the hair from his forehead. His fears 
were monstrous. Surely it was the old duca who had 
been taken! With a sensation of acute relief he drew 
back, crossed the room, and threw the door wide 
open. 

The old woman mounted slowly, stood before him for 
a moment in silence, and, with tears coursing down 
her cheeks, raised her trembling hand on high. As if 
not comprehending her gesture, Giorgione stood im- 
movable. The*°woman at last found words, but they 
came gaspingly. 

“She died, signore, at dawn. To the last your 
name was ever on her lips. I was the only one who 
understood.” Then, fumbling in the folds of her dress, 
she drew forth a golden crucifix and held it out to 
him, adding with a sob: 

“She bade me give it to you. It was worn night 
and day beneath her dress.” 

Then, misreading his seeming unresponsiveness, she 
drew back her hand, saying: 

“Are you afraid to take it? They say that the 
malady is spreading and may be contagious.” 

With a hoarse cry of pain he snatched the cross 
from her and, covering it With kisses, sank down 
upon his knees. A paroxysm of anguish robbed him of 
all control, and the woman after ineffectual attempts 
to soothe him took her departure. 


Giorgione’s sudden death came as a shock to all. 
In France, the news of the scourge that had robbed 
Venice of innumerable noted citizens found its way to 
the prince. A courtier who had come from Italy and 
had lightly named among those who had died the 
young Ducheasa di San Giminiano, referred eloquently 
to the far greater loss of the painter Giorgione, whose 
wonderful Madonna was now placed in the church of 
his native town, Castelfranco. 

“ Tiens!” ejaculated the prince, “I remember him 
well, a wonderful fellow who looked like a god when 
he sang.” 

Recalling vividly the picture of the impassioned 
artist and the beautiful woman, he added, half 
aloud: 

“ After all, it is no hard fate that hurls two lovers 
out of existence in the heyday of their passion.” 

The courtier was mystified. 
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Strange Regimental Customs 


Eacu year, on St. David’s Day, at the 
regimental dinner of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, a dish of pungent leeks is laid 
upon the officers’ mess-table. Then every 
oflicer who has not on some previous occa- 
sion partaken of a leek must do so, at the 
same time giving expression of his opinion 
—not too disparaging and not too flatter- 
ing—touching on the merits of this article 
of diet. 

It is also a condition of this curious 
proceeding that a certain position must be 
assumed by the eater at the time. He is 
required to place one of his feet upon the 
table, a circumstance that would indicate 
that the custom originated at a period 
when “table manners” were little culti- 
vated by the military. As the officer holds 
forth on the subject of leeks, and his own 
leek in particular, it is customary to 
‘drown his voice by the rolling of a drum 
placed immediately in his rear. The origin 
of this custom is shrouded in mystery. 

The arrangement of the sashes worn by 
officers. and non-commissioned men in the 
British service is simple enough. The 
sashes of officers go over the left shoulder 
and bunch at the right hip, while in the 
case of the non-commissioned men the re- 
verse is correct. There is, however, one 
peculiar exception to this rule, for the ser- 
geants of the Somersetshire Light Infan- 
try all wear their sashes in the same way 
as the officers—over the left shoulder. 

The reason assigned for this is that at 
the battle of Culloden all the officers of the 
regiment were killed or severely wounded, 


and the sergeants took command of the 
men, winning a signal victory after a long, 
stubborn fight. So it happens that, in 
consequence, the sergeants of the Somer- 
setshire Light Infantry have ever since 
been allowed to wear their sashes as if they 
were officers. 

This famous body of fighters also has 
the distinetion of a black line worked into 
the lace on the uniforms, and this commem- 
orates also the loss of officers suffered by 
the regiment at Culloden. Similarly, the 
Seventeenth Lancers wear black lace on 
their decorations, in memory of Wolfe’s 
deatly at Quebec. 

But three regiments in the British army 
possess the right to march through the 
city of London with flags unfurled and 
their bands playing. These are the Royal 
Marines, the Royal Fusiliers, and the East 
Kents. The custom that gives these regi- 
ments the exclusive right arises from the 
fact that they were originally recruited 
in the city. 

The men of the Gloucestershire regiment 
wear shields to the back as well as to the 
front of their helmets, while other helmets 
have shields only in front. The custom 
commemorates a famous event-in the regi- 
ment’s history. At Alexandria the Glouces- 
ters were putting up a pretty fight, when 
suddenly they were attacked in the 
rear. ‘Theirs was- a critical situation, but 
it. was smartly saved when the left flank 
suddenly swung around, and, back to 
back, they repelled their enemies in the 
front and rear. 


AN ENGINE THAT 


WANTED A “SMOKE” 


THIf ENGINE, KNOWN AS “ BIG PETE,” FOLLOWED ITS DRIVER OUT OF THE YARDS 


AT GREEN AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADLLPHIA, RECENTLY, 


INTO A CIGAR-STORE 


Insect Comedians 


Some of the most epliemeral of insects 
show a genius for taking advantage of 
their coloring. One of the most beautiful 
of the butterflies of India when pursued 
furls his wings and clings to the stem of 
a leaf so.as to appear part of the bush 
or tree. On the upper side his wings are 
very brilliantly colored and beautifully 
marked. The lower side of his wings is 
the color of the bark of a tree. He knows 
that he is in danger from both birds and 
naturalists. When in danger he seeks 
refuge in a bush or a tree, clinging to the 
stem of a leaf so narrowed, so elongated, 
and so still that the sharpest eye fails to 
recognize him as a living creature. In 
that position he hangs for hours. Not a 
tremor of antennae, thorax, or abdomen 
betrays him. 

When sure that his enemies are not 
near he leaves his hiding-place with the 
utmost prudence, and, letting himself drop 
as a leaf drops, abandons himself to the 
wind to be carried some distance from his 
first shelter. He is rarely caught, because 
his strategy makes it impossible to dis- 
tinguish him from the dead leaves. 

= Brazil there is a butterfly which 
escapes capture by assuming the appear- 
ance of the head of an owl. His enemies, 
the night birds and the serpents, fear the 
owl shete all creatures. If by chance 
they catch a glimpse of the butterfly in 
time to chase him, they are suddenly 
stop at the place of his disappearance 
by the ferocious head of the creature they 
fear most. In time of peril this butter- 
fly insinuates himself into a mass of leaf- 
age. where he accomplishes his transforma- 
tion immediately and peers out upon his 
enemy with wings so folded as to present 
every appearance of the head of an owl. 
Confrorited by the brown head. the pur- 
suers turn and fly with all haste, gla¢ to 
escape from their worst foe. 


‘is little more than a ruin. 


The butterfly waits. When sure that he 
is safe he soars, and gambols in the air 
and sunshine until again forced to trans- 
form himself. 


India’s Cotton Goods 


THe city of Calicut, on the Malabar 
coast, which, with Surat, was an ancient 
cotton mart, gave its name to the 
variety of fabric known as “calico.” 
Some qualities of this were so fine, it is 
said, that one could hardly feel them in 
the hand, and the thread, when spun, was 
scarcely discernible. Dacca, once a most 
important city lying northeast of Cal- 
cutta, sent out from its looms in the early 
centuries those wonderful tissues of fine 
muslins made from a staple too short to 
be woven by any machinery. 

Even after the advent of the British 
in India there is recorded an instance of 
a piece of muslin twenty yards long and 
one and one-quarter yards wide weighing 
only fourteen ounces. With the rudest 
implements the Hindu women spun those 
almost impalpable threads, and wove 
fabrics that for fineness of quality have 
never been successfully imitated else- 
where. With the decay of the native 
Hindu courts, the chief customers, the 
demand ceased and the manufacture was 
for the most part stopped. Dacca to-day 
But the art 
survives to a certain extent. 

Weaving in India divides itself into 
two branches—hand loom and power loom 
weaving. The proportion of hand-loom- 
made cloth to power-loom-made cloth is 
fully two to one. 

The native hand loom is a most primi- 
tive affair. It is now the same as it was 
thirty centuries ago. The old fly-shuttle 
looms of a century ago are ages in advance 
of the Indian hand loom used by the 
native weavers throughout India. Of 
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course there are a number of fly-shuttle 
looms in successful use in certain locali- 
ties, but these are not favored by the 
natives. 

The manufacture of cotton in India 
dates back to the earliest times. In the 
Sanskrit records mention is made of it 
three thousand years ago. 

Herodotus, about 450 B.c., speaks of the 
trees of India bearing as their fruit fleeces 
more delicate and beautiful than those of 
sheep and of the Indians using them for 
the manufacture of cloth. From India 
cotton cloth was gradually introduced 
into Greece, Rome, and Sicily before the 
Christian era. Cotton awnings were used 
in the theater at thé Apollinarian games, 
and Cesar afterward covered the Roman 
Forum with them, as also the Sacred Way 
from his own house to the Capiicline 
Hill. 


A New Cure for Insomnia 


“| steep fairly well,” said a man, re- 
cently, “ but seldom soundly, and I fre- 
quently wake in the morning with aches 
in my limbs, joints, and vertebrae. I never 
feel supple until | have had my cold bath 
and a brisk rub with a rough towel.” 

Sleep should be invigorating, not en- 
ervating, and the following theory was 
advanced by a man who, in his earlier 
days, had slept for many months under 
the stars in veld and jungle: 

“It is the mattress and the pillow that 
are responsible for half the troubles of the 
insomniac. The ideal resting-place is the 
ground, with its natural covering of soft 
grass. The next most comfortable bed is 
a wood floor overlaid with a soft carpet 
or rug. The yielding mattress does not 
rest the muscles, which remain all night 
in a condition of alternating relaxation 
and tension. When the sleeping-place is 
fixed and hard they adapt themselves to 
it and remain quiescent. 

“ Furthermore, the spine and nerve cen- 
ters of the bed-sleeper are exposed all 
night to the heat of the mattress, which is 
the cause of the sense of enervation so 
commonly felt when one awakens. 

“The pillow is even more enervating 
than the mattress. A well-stuffed saddle, 
whose cleft center permits the circulation 
of air, soft, yet unyielding, is the ideal 
head-rest. Next to it, perhaps, should be 
placed the Japanese neck-block. 

“When the discomfort of the experi- 
ment has been overcome by a few nights 
of perseverance a wonderful improvement 
will-be discerned in the quality of sleep.” 


Fish that Destroy Mosquitoes 


ALL the pools and swamps in Barbados, 
West Indies, are stocked with swarms of 
“ millions ” of tiny fishes that feed on the 
lerve of the moequito. The Health Board 
of Antidua, being convinced that these 
fish do a valuable missionary work in the 
consumption of mosquito egzs, some time 
ago arranged for their systematic dis- 
tribution throughout the ponds and 
streams of Antigua. 

The Jamaicans also have utilized those 
fish in this way: the tanks of one hotel 


in Jamaica are full of them, and the 
secretary of an agricultural society in 


that island reports that there has been a 
marked diminution of fever round about, 
the millions evidently accounting for the 
mosquito larve. 

The British authorities have suggested 
that these useful fish be given a trial in 
the malarial districts of Africa. Some 
specimens have been taken to England 
and imported into malarial districts with 
happy results. 

It should be added that near Frank- 
fort, in Germany, there has been diseov- 
ered another small fish called the “ blue- 
eyed,” which feeds on mosquito larva. At 
the request of the Italian government 
consignments of them have been sent to 
the Campagna, where malarial fever is a 
scourge. 


The.Making of Checker Pieces 


THE wooden pieces by means of which 
the game of checkers, or “ draughts,” is 
played in this country are, like many 
other similar game pieces, the product of 
“down East” skill and ingenuity. Many 
checker pieces come from Maine. 

These are made of white birch, and are 
colored red and black, white and black, 
or red and white. It would be super- 
fluous to say that they are turned out by 
machinery. This, however, is not par- 
ticularly complicated. The workman who 
looks after the checker-making machine 
takes a bolt, as the piece of birch or other 
wood is called, shoves one end into the 
machine, and gives it a start. He manipu- 
lates the bolt back and forth in such 
manner as to make a checker with each 
turn of his wrist. So skilful do these 
checker-makers become that it is a mat- 
ter of some difficulty for the eve of the 
visitor to the factory to count the pieces 
as they emerge from the machine. 


The Original and 
Genuine Chartreuse 


has always been and still is made by the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, 
since their expulsion from France, have been 
located at Tarragona, Spain: and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the 
Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclu- 
sive property of the Monks, their world 
renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur 
Peres 
Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


\t first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Ilotels, Cafés. 

Batier & Co., 

- 15 Broadway, New Vork, N.Y... 

Sole Agents for United States. 


THE FINEST 


BEER EVER BREWED 


A beverage that 
should have a part 
in the household 
supplies. 


Its tonic and food 
properties are a 
valued domestic 


asset. 


Ask for it at the C Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Bilatz. 
invited direct. 
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1000 ISLAND 
HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 


Jefferson County, New York 
In the Neart of the Thousand Islands 


In the most enchanting spot in all America, * 
where nmature’s charms «are rarest, all the 
delights of modern civilization are added in 
the 1000 Island House. No hotel of the 
Metropolis provides greater living facilities or 
such luxurious comfort—real home comfort— 
as dves this palatial summer retreat. An 
amusement for every hour, or quiet, complete 
rest, is the choice of every guest. 

All Drinking Water used in the house 
is filtered. 
Send two 2-cent stamps fur Illustrated Booklet. 


O. G. STAPLES - Proprietor 


HARRY PEARSON, Chief Clerk. 


Through Correct Combinations ' 
of Daily Foods 


—~You should eat for Energy. Brain Power, Geod Looks 
and Success. | can tell you, without technical térms, the 


our condition. | HAVE NO FOODS TO SELL. 

No Fasting, Privation, Exercises of A 

DIET SYSTEM. My 4 Books Prove 

iy Tests of Brainy Diet (3) Effects of Foods 

2) Diet Versus Drugs (4) Key to Longevity 
Send 10 Cents for Postage. etc. 


Send the addresses of your sick friends to 
G. H. BRINKLER 


Food Expert Dept. 33 Washiagtoa, D.C.. 
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hited pies as Lawn-mowers 

A curious experiment is being made on 
a number of private lawns in Kent, and is 
about to We tried by a golf club in the 
neighborhood of Greenhithe. The idea is 
the novel one of substituting the guinea- 
pig for the mowing-machine and the weed- 
killer. 

Around the lawn is arranged a low wire 
barrier. and into the enclosure are turned 
a number of guinea-pigs; or better, a 
passage is made from their hutch to the 
The animals at once attack all the 
worst weeds—the plantains first, then the 
dandelions and daisies. These  broad- 
leave plants, which no mowing-machine 
will touch. are killed. by the persistent 
cutting of the ~guinea-pigs’ teeth. When 
they have finished the weeds, which are 
broad-leaved and succulént, they proceed 
to the grass. In a short time the lawn 
lookS as if it had been cut by the closest 
machine. The persistent cutting of the 
leaves kills the weeds. which can stand 
almost anv other treatment, but does no 
harm to the grass. 

One lawn, formerly a mass of weeds, 
has been made to grow nothing but the 
finer Another is still under 
process of treatment. The half of it in 
which the-guinea-pigs were first set to 
work has been cut quite even and very 


lawn. 


grasses. 


close. For golfing it is as fast again as 
it was under the administration of the 


mowing-machine, and not a weed is visible. 
The other half, where the animals have 
just been turned loose, is a mass of dande- 
lions. 

It has been found that the guinea-pigs 
do not suffer at all by being left to work 
in winter as well as in summer. Indeed. 
they are healthier than under the usual 
treatment of those who keep them as pets. 
An astonishing demand for the animals 
has grown up in the neighborhood, and if 
the inland golf clubs, which have great 
. difficulties with plantains, take to the new 
‘method, the guinea-pig population is likely 
to go up in the proportion that the nat- 
ural fecundity of the animal suggests. 


The Origin of the Dollar. 


Tur word “dollar” was in our lan- 
cuage at least three hundred years ago, for 
it is used by Shakespeare several times. 
lt is supposed that the word was in use 
in London in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, having been brought in by 
the North German merehants, who man- 
aged the trade on the Baltic and in Rus- 
sia. 

* Dollar ” 
dictionary in 1745. It is a borrowed word, 
being the German “thaler.” The coins 
issued by the mint in Joachimsthal were 
called Joachimsthalers.” When other 
mints were established the Joachims ” 
was dropped. and the coins were .called 
simply “ thalers.” 

The dollar was adopted by Congress as 


the unit of our currency on August 5, 
1785. It was to contain 375.64 grains of 
pure silver; but when the mint was es- 


tablished, in 1792, the requirement was 
reduced to 371.25 grains of pure silver. 
The coinage of dollars began in 1794. 


Hydrosulphite Colors 


Tne fastest colors on the market to-day 
are what are known among dyers as hydro- 
sulphite—colors that are dyed with hydro- 
sulphite in a caustie bath. These colors 
are as nearly fast as any can be made 
and have been adopted by our government 
to be used “in army uniforms after being 
submitted to very severe tests. 

The dyeing of these colors on cotton 
yarn is very simple, especially when the 
Scotch tub system of dyeing is employed. 
The proper way to dye these colors is to 
use the vacuum type of dye machine, as 
the dvestuff experts hold that all air ought 
to be got out of the cotton before the dye- 
stuff is put to it, and this type of machine 
is best suited for that purpose, because in 
this system the cotton is stationary and 
the dve liquor is forced through the cot- 
ton by means of pumps. 


The Wolf Spider 


The female of the curiously named 
wolf spider lays its eggs and immediately 
covers them with a soft silken covering. 
No matter where she goes she will carry 
these covered eggs about with her. and she 
will. if necessary. sacrifice,her life to pro- 
tect the eggs or the voung, which, soon 
after they are hatched. she carries on her 
back while she gathers food for herself 
and the little ones. They remain holding 
to their mother’s back. until they are 
almost as large as dheir parent, when they 
seem suddenly to discover their strength, 
and, unnatural as it. would seem, they 
set upon their mother, and in a very short 
time kill and devour her. 


appeared first in an English — 
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“Oh, pardon me, Mr. Hedgehog, I merely wanted to borrow a pin for the lady.” 
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1895. Séventeenth Annual Announcement 1912 


with 
ilent Kru ght Motor 


BELIEVING that the Knight Motor 
supphes the freatest measure of 
Power, Flexibility and Silence 
in gasoline engines of high power 
as evidenced by its successful use 
by the foremost builders of Europe } 
including, among others fthe 


ENGLISH-DAIMLER. MINERVA, 
PANHARD-LEVASSOR, MERCEDES, 


we are now pleased to announce 
that we have secured for erica, 
license to build Columbia cars 


“equipped with fhis now world famous 


SILENT KNIGHT MOTOR 


Catelog and other descriptive literature mailed on reguest 


GAe Columbia Motor CarCompany 


Division United States Motor Co 
Broedwey ond Gl“ Street New York USA 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, (al. 


West Haven, Conn, 


Washington, D. C. 


| For Liquor ‘and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
, Medical specialists for the past 31 years 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


Celambus, Ohio. 
Providenee, K. 1. 
Colambia, C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Leadon, England, 


White Piains, NX. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

Si2 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Hl. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Portiand, He. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
City, Mo. 
« Manchester, N. H. 
Buffale, N. ¥. 


Mosses 


WE are accustomed to think of moss as 
one of the ornamenting devices of Nature; 
a pretty covering for surfaces that would 
otherwise be hard and bare, or else dank 
and repulsive, and a graceful drapery for 
rocks and trees. 

In' the hundreds of varieties of mosses 
which are known to the botanists there 
are many which are exquisitely beautiful, 
delicate in tint and texture, and soft and 
warm, The mosses, however, perform a 
part in the work of the world which is 
more important than that of decoration. 
In them Nature often makes a beautiful 
beginning toward clothing utterly waste 
places with a soil upon which plants and 
trees may live and which may become 
capable of supporting human life. 

Upon the rocky surface of a ledge, in 
spots where the force of the sun is least 
strong and where most moisture is found, 


we see thin mosses forming. Gradually . 
they grow thicker and stronger. The 


patches that they have made extend and 
meet each other until a considerable sur- 
face is covered over. 

As they develop their growths decay 
and a rich, dark mold is formed. ‘The 
seeds of other plants lodge in the moss, 
which holds them fast, and the moisture 
makes them sprout and grow, sending 
their roots along the layer of mold. A 
beginning has been made for a vegetation 
on the rocks. 

Gradually the mosses are driven out by 
stronger plants, which run their roots into 
the crevices of the rock; but the moss, by 
its death, makes the life of the herbage 
that follows it possible. It actually dies 
for other plants. 

The grass grows where the moss made 
its soft, feeble beginning; the decay of the 
grass thickens the turf from year to year, 
and thus makes a soil at‘ last upon which 
beasts may graze or which may be cul- 
tivated. 

Or if, as is more likely, the surround- 
ings tend to make a forest on the spot 
rather than a grassy slope the tiny shrubs 
yield to larger bushes and the bushes 
make way for trees. 

One of the strangest uses of moss is 
that to which the quinine-planters have 
found it may be put. In taking the bark 
from the cinchona-tree, from which quinine 
is obtained, strips of untouched bark are 
left in order that the trees may not be 
killed. 

It has been found that if moss is ap- 
plied to the spaces on the tree which have 
been stripped of their bark a new bark 
forms, and this new bark is actually 
richer in quinine than the original 

Plants that 


portions. 
Arrows 
THE arrows are &ystal needles of oxa- 


late of lime; they are of microscopic di- 
mensions, and they are shot from minute 
capsule-shaped bodies found in the tissues 
of such plants as the Indian turnip and 
the Polynesian taro. 

An extraordinary spectacle may be 
viewed in the field of the microscope when 
the “ bombs.” contained in a drop of taro 
pulp began* to discharge their arrows. 
Sometimes only one or two needles, and 
sometimes groups of four to ten, were dis- 
charged at once, the bomb recoiling as the 
projectiles left it. It has been suggested 
that the intense burning and prickling sen- 
sations experienced in chewing such plants 
as those just mentioned are due to the re- 
lease and discharge of these crystal ar- 


rows when the plant tissues_are crushed 
in the mouth. Pre 


The Air-sacs of Pigeons 


THE air-sacs of the pigeon constitute 
a system of interstices the value of which 
lies in their absence of weight and re- 
sistance. 

Flying is possible only to a body of- 
high mechanical efficiency divested of all 
superfluous material. The original rep- 
tiles, which by evolution became birds, 
were divested of superfluous material, and 
the body spaces thus obtained were filled 
with air-sacs. The body wall, adapting 
itself to the niechanical requirements, be- 
came a hollow cylinder serving as a sup- 
port for the organs of movement, the 
mobility of whose parts was assured b 
the surrounding air-sacs. The air cavi- 
ties in the bones of other birds are 
similarly explained. 


The Squeak of the Sardine 


“As dumb as a fish” isa saying that 
does not apply to many ies of sea- 
water denizens. The sardine, before it 
draws its last breath, raises a _ feeble 
squeak like the squeak of a mouse. In 
some fish the vocal organs are sonorous 
and well developed. 
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“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 


HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By 
WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Former President of Princeton University 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
enticing romance. Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of emma agence 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 

of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the regular price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper's 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 


out any additional payment. 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 

There. are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
papers, political documents and governmental records, together with numer- 
ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 


picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 


experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. HARPER & 
At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities” onan 

and suggestions for further and exhaustive reading on every New York 


phase of American. development. 

The books are bound in a manner befitting 
the importance of the work. The title pages are il- 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every 
particular. A high-grade paper has been used 
WATCHING THE FIGHT AT BUNKER HILL and no expense or effort. has been spared 


in the preparation of this set of books. 


A NEW EDITION IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Prepared with a view to. popularizing this great work aes. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me, all charges prepaid, A 
HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ 
approval, and also enter my subscrip- 


for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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